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the things they say! 


Hello! Where did you drop in from? 
I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers 
out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 


Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — 





surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 


Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our 





manufacturing Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, 
staffed by specialists, to be sure that our products give the performance 
we claim and the customer expects. Many of the I.C.I. 


companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 





Can anyone get this service? 
Yes; and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. 
You surprise me. Operating a service like this at 
home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a packet. 


Roughly one and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results! By keeping 





the highest quality standards and backing our products with 
this sort of Technical Service, we’ve built up not only a huge 
trade in the home market but export 


fl business worth over £76,000,000 a year. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


AN EXTRA two and a half million pounds for the 
Universities and goodness knows how much for 
the Blue Streak guided missile; encouraging noises 
from the direction of Zurich and confused ones 
from Bournemouth, unemployment over the 
600,000 mark for the first time in twenty years, 
and Mr. Dulles temporarily out of action. 


* 


IN ZURICH, the Greek and Turkish foreign ministers 
reached agreement on the future of Cyprus; 
they then flew to London to tell Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd about it over dinner. The plan envisages an 
independent Cyprus, committed to reject partition 
and enosis alike. The independent island would 
join the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and 
a base would be established on the island for the 
Organisation. The island’s government was to be 
republican, with a Greek President. The plan now 
awaits formal approval from Britain and indica- 
tions of satisfaction from the people of Cyprus: 
the auspices are generally held to be favourable 


* 


THE DEFENCE WHITE PAPER shows that the bill for 
defence is roughly £20 million higher than that 
for the current year. It also announces that the 
Government is to continue with the development 
of the Blue Streak rocket as ‘the type of missile 
best suited to British needs.’ The V-bombers will 
be withdrawn as the Blue Streaks come into service, 
though this is expected to take some time. 


* 


MR. DULLES announced that his discussions in 
Western Europe had been satisfactory. Leaving 
Bonn, he made it clear that the West was still 
determined to stand firm on Berlin, up to the brink 
and if necessary over. The policy ruled out the 
making of concessions for which no counter- 
concession was forthcoming. Next day, Mr. Dulles 
announced that he was going into hospital for a 
hernia operation. Mr, Duiles appeared to be in 
good heart, and made it clear that his retirement 
from the State Department would be strictly 
temporary. Meanwhile Mr. Herter and Mr. Dillon 
have taken on his duties. 


o 


THE MINISTER of Labour announced that the 
January unemployment figures showed an increase 
of 89,000, bringing the total to 620,000. This 
represented 2.8 per cent., which had been forecast 
as the peak of the problem; there was no announce- 
ment that the Government expected the figures to 
start falling immediately, but on the other hand 
there was no indication that they expected the 
figures to go on rising either. 


* 


THE PERIOD allowed by Lord (Solomon) Hailsham 
for Bournemouth East voters to join their Con- 
servative Association elapsed, with roughly 1,800 
having availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Che lists closed in an atmosphere made more tense 
than it was already by accusations and counter- 
accusations of cheating, but soon afterwards every- 
body expressed himself satisfied with Lord 
Hailsham’s final rulings. There would be no can- 
vassing by either side, and the result would be a 
fair fight and no favour. Whether the best man 
would win was less certain. 
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SMOUHAHA 


HE differences over the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 

ment have produced surprisingly little re- 
crimination and there has been no tendency to 
use them as an excuse for resuming hostile rela- 
tions. The dispute is in fact highly complicated and 
one which might be expected to arise after a long 
and difficult negotiation between two sides that 
have for long been on bad terms. The British 
delegation thought that only the agricultural lands 
of the Smouha family had been nationalised, 
whereas it turns out that their very valuable urban 
property has also been taken over, including such 
things as the Alexandria race course and a golf 
club. Before Suez some of the Smouha land was 
let for agricultural purposes, though with a stipu- 
lation that development values were not thereby 
given up. And some of it has been taxed at agri- 
cultural values. Furthermore, there is doubt as to 
the date on which it was Egyptianised. The ques- 
tion is therefore technical and obscure. 

The British delegation was unwise to initial the 
agreement without more detailed scrutiny, though 
its motives were admirable. The Egyptian view 
that an agreement having been initialed it should 
now be signed is understandable enough, but 
there is no doubt of the sincerity of the British 
view, or that the agreement was initialed under a 
genuine misapprehension. 

The chief difficulty in the way of a compromise 
upon ‘this point is that the sum of £274 million 
which the Egyptians are to pay as compensation 
for the properties that have been nationalised and 
for damage suffered during sequestration by 
properties that are being returned to their owners 
bears no relation to their real value. Though high- 
sounding declarations have been made about 
claims to war damage having been waived, the 
£274 million includes, though indirectly, a con- 
siderable element of war damage. That figure is 
the result of prolonged horse-trading, which means 
that it was arrived at not merely by estimating 
the value of British properties that have been 
nationalised; that estimate was modified by the 
fact that, owing to the war damage claims, the 
British were in a weak negotiating position. It is 
this which makes a solution to the Smouha prob- 
lem so difficult, since to estimate the value of the 
urban Smouha properties and add it to the £274 
million would put the whole agreement out of 
proportion. Perhaps the best compromise would 
be for Egypt to return the Alexandria race course 
and the club to the Smouha family and leave the 
rest of their property in the agreement without 
altering the compensation figure. Whatever com- 
promise is reached, it is important that it should 
be reached soon, not simply because the good 
effects of the agreement in Egypt will be dissipated 
by much further delay but because of events 
elsewhere. 
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The disturbances in Kuwait last week do not 
seem to have been serious, though the ruling 
family reacted vigorously, arresting some of the 
Kuwaiti young men, including one of their leaders, 
Yassim al-Katani, and dissolving many of the 
political clubs, which have long acted as a safety 
valve. Kuwait’s future lies with the rest of the 
Arab world; it is high time, for instance, that she 
joined the Arab League. And there is a danger 
that the disturbances and the repressive measures 
which followed them will postpone this step and 
set Kuwait off down the fatal road of reaction 
and isolation. This would be directly contrary to 
British interests, since Britain will be blamed for 
any such measures whether or not she has had 
anything to do with them. Kuwait's accession to 
the Arab League is desirable not merely because 
it would show that she is a genuine supporter of 
Arab nationalism and that the British connection 
does not prevent her from so supporting it, but 
because it is only through close connection with 
the rest of the Arab world and in particular with 
Egypt that the long-overdue reforms, without 
which there will sooner or later be an explosion, 
are likely to come. 

The situation in Iraq is worse. The natural in- 
ference to be drawn from the resignation—and 
placing under house arrest—of six nationalist 
Cabinet Ministers together with the agreement 
for Russian economic and technical assistance is 
that Iraq is now controlled by the Communists. 
It is arguable that the resignations have changed 
little, in that even before they occurred Iraq was 
under Communist control. Certainly under the 
present chaotic system of government Cabinet 
Ministers are not of primary importance. Deci- 
sions are taken by General Kassim and his inti- 
mates or by the army or the police. They are not 
taken by the Cabinet, which has no real constitu- 
tional importance but is merely a hangover from 
the British habits of government formed under the 
mandate. Nor does it follow that the man who 
holds the title of Minister is the man who runs 
the ministry. In a revolutionary situation, when 
party government as known in the West does not 
exist, there is no necessary reason why the civil 
service should pay more attention to the titular 
head of a ministry than to somebody else who 
possesses real power. 

That-the disappearance of the six Ministers will 
not therefore make much difference to the running 
of the country does not make their resignation 
any less disturbing. Either they resigned because 
they thought Iraq had taken another lurch towards 
Communism and Russia, or they were made to 
resign for the same reason. Of course Communist 
control will not necessarily last. The army may yet 
overthrow the present ruling clique, or the Shias 
may preach a holy war. Perhaps even General 
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Kassim wil] turn against the Communists. He has 
given the impression to people who have met him 
that he is not a Communist. On the other hand, 
none of his behaviour since the revolution has 
been inconsistent with Communism or fellow- 
travelling. And if he is neither of these things he 
must be a remarkably weak or unlucky politician. 

If Iraq is going Communist there is nothing that 
the West can do to stop it. But since even the most 
unrepentant Suez warrior must agree that Com- 
munism is a greater danger than Arab nationalism, 
and since there are now no other forces in the 
Middle East, it follows that we must end our 
quarrel with President Nasser and Arab national- 
ism. And that means, for a start, finding a quick 
way out of the present Smouhaha. 


Ifs and Buts 


HEN the four American army lorries de- 
W tained at Helmstedt were eventually released 
by the Russians the other day they drove off to 
the West, reported the correspondent of The 
Times, ‘im a dlaze of photographers’ flashlights.’ 
Undoubtedly, one of the difficulties in negotiating 
a settlement over Berlin is that every gesture, from 
either side—every hand outstretched, every fist 
clenched, and every jaw jutted—is made with the 
photographers’ flashlights in mind. It is difficult 
to arrive openly at open agreements, whatever 
poor President Wilson may once have hoped. The 
sly, secretive, diabolically clever diplomatists were 
wiser in their generation: the concessions that 
may prove to be shrewd moves, after being made 
over a table in a private room, would have looked 
like feeble gestures of vote-losing appeasement on 
a public platform, with the cameras snapping, and 
the pencils racing. Hence the firm phrases from 
Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Dulles after their meeting 
at the weekend, and hence the dutiful echoes from 
Whitehall. 

It is clear that in negotiating a settlement over 
Berlin there will have to be concessions from both 
sides, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Adenauer did 
not toughen up Mr. Dulles too much, and that the 
Secretary of State, in his hospital bed, will be as 
pleasurably remembering the jolly talks with Mr. 
Mikoyan as the doctoral slaps on the back in 
Bonn. Berlin will never be fully secure, will always 
be a sore to be scratched at, until Germany is 
reunited—in one way or another. To insist on free 
elections first is to put off reunification for as far 
as One can see ahead. Nor is it sensible to suppose 
that Germany can now be reunified as a unitary, 
all-democratic State. Some loose fom of confed- 
eration is all that can be hoped for, and it would 
be something to be going on with, and a good 
deal preferable to the present division, prolonged 
indefinitely. If, meanwhile, complete de jure 
recognition of the East German regime would 
mean that we had to swallow too many fine words 
and fighting phrases, at least it is to be hoped that 
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the Foreign Ministers of the Western Powers are 
considering what useful concessions could be 
bought by a limited de facto recognition. And that 
they are thinking, too, how silly it is to have talked 
about preferring to send in armoured columns, 
and thus taking the risk of war, rather than have 
some scruffy, anonymous East German minor 
functionary, in place of a smarter, but still anony- 
mous, Soviet minor functionary, wielding a rubber 
stamp at the frontier post. To give the East Ger- 
man the rubber stamp, and to accept guaranteed 
access to Berlin, seems not such a bad exchange. 
Anything that would clear the way towards a 
German peace treaty is worth trying, for a peace 
treaty is the most probable, if not the indispen- 
sable, preliminary to some such form of dis- 
engagement as would take all foreign troops out 
of Germany and, in consequence, the Soviet lines- 
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of-communication troops out of Poland, too. The 
longer Germany remains divided, the more diffi- 
cult reunification becomes: the most useful way 
in which Mr. Macmillan could employ his time 
in Moscow would be to find out what Mr. 
Khrushchev is prepared to give in return for our 
agreeing to accept East German control of East 
Berlin, reunification to take place without pre- 
liminary free elections, and the abandonment of 
any idea that a united Germany would be any 
freer to adhere to NATO than to sign the Warsaw 
Pact. What Mr. Khrushchev will no doubt want to 
know from Mr. Macmillan is how firmly the 
Western Powers feel they can handle Dr. Aden- 
auer. The words that ought to be exchanged over 
Crimean champagne in the Kremlin in ten days’ 
time are ifs and buts and maybes, not nyet—and 
still less nein, in an English accent. 


Algiers Rowdies and M. Debre 


By DARSIE GILLIE Puris 


r must be a perpetual surprise to the political 
| alamo that they are covered with flowers one 
day and contemptuously scattered by the police 
another. It was no doubt the same few hundred 
young men in Algiers who threw rotten tomatoes 
at Guy Mollet three years ago, took the Govern- 
ment-General by storm last May, and who failed 
to raise am echo when they howled ‘Hang Ben 
Bella’ last Monday while the Prime Minister, M. 
Michel Debré, was laying a wreath on the Algiers 
war memorial. This slogan is a protest against 
President de Gaulle’s action in shifting the rebel 
leader Ben Bella from a common prison in 
Paris to an island fortress. A large section of Euro- 
pean Algerian opinion attributes the increased 
insecurity in the countryside to President de 
Gaulle’s gestures of clemency. It is therefore an 
anti-Gaullist cry. The demonstrators at a public 
meeting in Algiers on Saturday night had been 
much more specific. Called by the ‘Algeria Is 
French’ Association, which by Paris standards is 
ultra, it turned out that to half the audience this 
was little better than a bunch of softies if not a 
gang of traitors. ‘De Gaulle is a murderer’ was 
one of the cries from the hall. Shouts of ‘Long 
live the Marshal’ recalled that Algeria had been 
much more Pétainist than Gaullist during the war. 
Indeed the plot of May 13 was not in essentials a 
Gaullist plot, though it was cleverly annexed by 
Gaullist conspirators, with the help of generals 
who were out of their depth and saw little hope 
of controlling the mob without an appeal to his 
authority. 

But disappointed as Algiers naturally is that the 
war and terrorism continue (though not to any 
extent in Algiers itself, where.General Massu and 
his parachutists stamped it out two years ago) 
and that Paris, even President de Gaulle’s Paris, 
refuses to understand that integration is the 
sovereign remedy for Algeria’s and France’s ills, it 
is not, for the moment at least, ready to follow 
the rowdies in the street. Paris has a government 
and that government will not easily fall down, nor 
easily yield to mob pressure. But Paris still has a 
weakness: it could be detected in M. Debré’s 
speech. No clear statement of the French Govern- 
ment’s intentions has yet been made. 

President de Gaulle may be supposed to believe 


that sooner or later Algeria must have a status 
somewhat like that of the autonomous States 
which form the French Community, that the best 
his economic and social development programme 
can do is to make possible this evolution un- 
accompanied by a violent scramble for complete 
independence. But as long as his sybilline phrases 
do no more than keep the door open, as long as 
M. Debré’s do no more than assure the European 
Algerians that ‘France will remain in Algeria’ 
(whatever that means) and that ‘Algeria is one of 
the lands of French sovereignty’ (whatever that 
means), everyone in Algeria has ground for doubt 
as to where the country is going. 

The Minister of Information, M. Frey. has de- 
clared that there is no difference between the 
attitude of the President and the Prime Minister, 
or between the Prime Minister and the main body 
of Government supporters in the Assembly. the 
UNR. But the UNR has been specific. It has 
endorsed the Algerian deputies’ four-point pro- 
gramme which would make Algeria a mere geo- 
graphical expression. There are members of the 
Government who will tell you that to talk of ‘the 
personality’ of Algeria, as the President has done, 
means no more than to talk of the personality of 
Alsace or of Brittany, a mere matter of pic- 
turesque headdress worn once a year by girls who 
are normally careful to follow the Paris fashions. 

In this atmosphere it is still impossible to con- 
duct any serious discussion about the kind of status 
that Algeria might have, or to mobilise any section 
of French opinion so as to give coherent support 
for a policy which would begin to satisfy the 
movement behind the rebellion, a movement 
which has expressed-its resolution with the blood 
of 80,000 dead. 

So while it is satisfactory that the insults 
shouted by the Algiers rowdies echo in the void, 
and funny to hear men like Lagaillarde and 
Biaggi, who have hitherto passed for being as ultra 
as a man can be, shouted down as milksops and 
political cuckolds, it remains disquieting that the 
wild men of Algiers are still mad. Until there is 
a clear policy in another direction there can be no 
political force to oppose the madmen should the 
puzzled and alarmed Algerians be ‘tempted to 
follow ~ ‘im again. 
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Testing Time 


By IAN GILMOUR 


without disarmament. The result over the 
last few years has been neither trust nor dis- 
armament. At the Geneva conference on the 
suspension of nuclear tests neither side is sure 
that the other wants an agreement; unlike the 
British, the Russian and the American delegations 
are not sufficiently heavy-gunned to be able to 
fire or to discard ammunition without communi- 
cating with their respective capitals—on one 
occasion the Americans had to refer to Washing- 
ton before agreeing to a Russian proposal which 
they had originally made; and the subject is one 
which has obvious and great propaganda possi- 
bilities. In these circumstances it is less surprising 
that the conference has taken three months to 
agree the first four articles of an agreement than 
that it has agreed on anything at all. So far it 
has been agreed that the three Powers will not 
carry Out tests on territory under their control, 
or take part in or encourage tests in other States; 
and that they will co-operate with the control 
organisation. Agreement has also been reached 
upon the component parts of the control organisa- 
tion—a commission, a detection system, a chief 
administrator and a committee of the parties to 
the treaty—and its composition—one permanent 
representative each from Britain, America and 
Russia and representatives from four other coun- 
tries who will hold office for two years. 

Some of the difficulties that remain are the man- 
ning of control posts, i.e. how many foreigners 
there are to be in each post; the system of voting 
to be used on various occasions; and the principles 
to be observed in carrying out investigations, i.e. 
how many disturbances, or what proportion of 
them, are to be investigated. 

The first of these should be the least difficult. 
The Russians have agreed to five foreign obser- 
vers in each post of thirty, but no more. We say 
that at least ten are needed. This should not be 
an unbridgeable gap. It has been suggested that 
the Western demand is unreasonable, since it 
would never be able to find enough highly 
trained scientists who are prepared to face a 
Siberian winter spent gazing at their instruments. 
The answer to this is that highly trained scientists 
are not needed. The machines are simple and can 
be worked by semi-skilled men. 

The second problem is our old friend the veto. 
The Russians do not want to be permanently out- 
voted by the West, and the West, equally 
naturally, does not want international control 
made farcical by the veto. A system of voting 
that gives neutrals the deciding voice seems 
the obvious compromise. 

The third problem only arises because of the 
American evidence that underground explosions 
are hard to detect. Mr. Khrushchev may well have 
been right when he told the Supreme Soviet that 
tests would become easier to detect when 
machinery got more efficient, but there is not 
much point in setting up a control organisation 
which will be efficient only when, or if, somebody 
designs better machines than anybody possesses 


N° disarmament without trust, no trust 


Geneva 


at the present time. It has been argued, too, in 
the West that underground explosions do not 
matter, since they do not pollute the atmosphere, 
and that it is merely making mischief to try or 
to appear to try to adopt a system of control 
which will detect them. But the explosions that 
badly pollute the atmosphere are the big above- 
ground ones. These could be ended by high- 
sounding declarations of the nuclear Powers. No 
control system and no detailed agreement would 
be necessary, since they can be detected quite 
easily. And if we are going to have a control 
system, there is no point in so devising it that it 
will detect only those explosions which would be 
detected without it. In other words, if we are to 
have a control system, we must have one that 
works. If we set up a useless control system, it 
would be futile to extend it to other things; and 
if we don’t soon have a proper control system on 
nuclear tests and other things we shall sooner 
or later be blown up. The American evidence 
about the difficulty of detecting underground tests 
and the Western insistence that a machine capable 
of detecting such tests must be devised is, there- 
fore, not a red herring, but goes to the very 
essence of the agreement. 

But difficulties remain. There are apparently 
some 1,000 natural seismic disturbances which, 
with the present machinery, could be nuclear tests. 
Obviously it would be impossible to investigate 
these 1,000 disturbances, plus any that were in 
fact caused by nuclear tests. Apart from anything 
else, to do so would make disarmament almost 
as expensive as rearmament. On the other hand, 
to investigate none of them would mean that any 
of the Powers that wanted to break the agree- 
ment to suspend tests could do so knowing that 
they would not be detected. A proportion of them 
must be investigated in order to create an effec- 
tive deterrent to breaking the ban. 
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Of course, progress on any of these points will 
not be made unless both sides think their con- 
cessions are going to lead to an agreement. If the 
Russians do not want an agreement, it is odd 
that they have been prepared to negotiate. for 
so long. The Americans are certainly anxious for 
an agreement. At least the State Department is. 
Unfortunately the Americans have extended the 
doctrine of the separation of powers to their dele- 
gation. The State Department only controls part of 
it, and there are representatives from the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Pentagon, whose 
anxiety to end nuclear testing is under. effective 
control: but although there are powerful elements 
in Washington who do not want an agreement 
and whose lobbying and propaganda sometimes 
provide useful dialectic material for the Russian 
delegation, American good faith in general is not 
in doubt, and the Americans have been far less 
difficult than the Russians. 


The Russian fear of posses of the American 
Central Intelligence Agency wandering around 
Siberia pretending to be scientists is genuine, 
though certainly exaggerated. Certainly, the 
American zeal for international inspection has 
been impressive, though when it is realised that 
this will mean Russian scientists or secret police- 
men setting up shop in Nevada, the degree of 
Congressional enthusiasm for such an experiment 
in internationalism may prove disappointing. 
The British delegation has the useful task, in 
which it has had some considerable success, of 
trying to convince the Russians that espionage is 
not the real objective of the West, and of trying 
to convince the Americans that Russia's reluc- 
tance to admit a lot of foreigners within her 
borders and fear of always being outvoted is not 
merely another Communist attempt to wreck yet 
another international conference. The conference 
has not been taking place at the most favourable 
period of East-West relations: mutual trust has 
not been increased by the Berlin crisis. Yet pro- 
gress has been made. Despite its slowness, there- 
fore, the right attitude to the prospects of reach- 
ing final agreement is, surprisingly enough, 
cautious optimism, 
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Westminster 


Tuurso is almost literally as far 
away from Westminster as it is 
possible to get without actually 
leaving the mainland. Neverthe- 
less in a few minutes we are go- 
ing there. And passengers are 
requested to hold on to their 
hats, as it may be a bumpy ride. 
First, however, a few final obser- 
vations on the subject that has 
swallowed up so many of my 
inches these last two weeks. Why 
will I—and many people who 
think as I do—vote for a party 
which promises to repeal the 
Litter Act and pull down the Board of Trade 
building in Whitehall, whereas we will not vote 
for a party which promises to double the standard 
of living in twenty-five years? The negative half 
of the proposition I have already dealt with; the 
reasons are that we do not believe any party can 
double the standard of living in twenty-five years, 
the doubling of the standard of living being a 
project outside the competence of party politics; 
and that furthermore we even doubt whether the 
doubling of the standard of living in twenty-five 
years is more important, to many politicians, than 
doubling their majority. And this applies with 
equal force to very many more of the issues re- 
garded by the parties as electorally paramount. 

Very well, then; what do we want? We want 
to check, and if possible reverse, the trend towards 
the bureaucratic, autocratic, depersonalised, 
illiberal and hideous super-State that has gone on 
in this country ever since the First World War at 
least. The Litter Act is a trivial example of this; 
but it represents perfectly a system which in 
essence attempts to achieve what is regarded as 
the national good by further restricting the indi- 
vidual’s freedom to strive for what he takes to be 
his own. Defenders of the Litter Act must show 
that the cumulative effect of the latter restriction, 
and all the dozens of far more serious restrictions 
which it typifies, are less important than the mul- 
tiplication of the laws which already existed (and 
were occasionally used) against the littering of 
the streets and the other such ‘evils.’ (And they 
must also argue convincingly in favour of the 
usefulness of a law which has notin fact made the 
streets any cleaner, as a glance out of any window 
will show, and is obviously powerless significantly 
to affect the condition of the streets at all.) In 
the name of ‘security,’ or ‘efficiency’ or ‘tidiness’ 
or ‘social hygiene’ or ‘public morality,’ we are 
every year, to put it as simply as possible, getting 
less free than we were, and to no purpose that I for 
one can approve of. And nobody seems to worry 
very much. Who now recalls the telephone- 
tapping storm? Who worries about what it 
revealed? Nobody but me and my friends. Who 
will seek our votes with a straightforward pledge 
to abolish the practice? Ah. 

But tonight we go to Paradise by way of 
Thurso. In Thurso they have a family called 
Waters, and another called Banks. Also a café 
named Cardusi’s. And a branch of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade. And according to the evidence quoted in 
the House of Commons some very odd policemen 
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indeed. And—which is just as well in the circum- 
stances—Sir David Robertson for their MP. Last 
week, on an adjournment debate late at night, 
Sir David quietly and passionlessly told a story 
about the foregoing dramatis persone that made 
my hair stand on end—no mean feat, as a glance 
at the decoration at the head of this column will 
show. Sir David's tale, to which he said he had 
seventeen separate written witnesses’ statements, 
is briefly as follows, A fifteen-year-old boy, John 
Waters hight, went to the cinema in Thurso, and 
afterwards to Cardusi’s café. Cardusi’s, says Sir 
David (who knows it), is a respectable establish- 
ment; the boy, to judge by the references given 
on his behalf to Sir David by his headmaster, 
employer and Boys’ Brigade officer, is of a posi- 
tively alarming respectability. (“They are far 
better,’ said Sir David, ‘than would ever have 
been given me at his age.’) Well, then. While John 
Waters was in the café with his companions, two 
policemen, named Gunn and Harper, entered 
(without being invited and in response to no dis- 
orderly conduct) and took the boy outside, where 
they told him, for no reason apparent to anybody 
within sight or earshot, to behave himself. In 
doing so, they tore his jacket. Disinclined to take 
impertinence of this kind from a couple of roz- 
zers, the boy ran after them to remonstrate. They 
took him down an alleyway, where he was shortly 
afterwards found beaten and bleeding, and with 
his clothing torn, by a Mrs. McPhee. She took 
him to a doctor, who listed the various bruises and 
lacerations upon the boy and noted that he was 
in a state of shock, as well he might be. The same 
evening, the Waters family, which was in a high 
state of indignation about all this, was visited by 
a Mrs. Banks, the employer of the boy’s mother, 
and (it is said) a relative of one of the coppers in 
the case, and I do mean case. She attempted to 
get the Waters family to agree that they would 
not proceed with a charge against the police, 
and failed, I am happy to say. (She has since 
entered a mental hospital, and there, since her 
evidence has nothing to do with what happened 
to the boy, we may for the moment leave her.) 

Later a charge was laid at the local police 
station. It was not proceeded with. Mr. Waters 
pére was told a week or ten days later to take the 
matter to Wick, the county town. He took it. 
Eventually he was informed that the Procurator 
Fiscal (equivalent in Scottish law of a bench of 
magistrates in England) had decided, on advice 
from Crown Counsel, that there was no case to 
answer, Enter Sir David Robertson, MP. He put 
down a question to the Lord Advocate (Scottish 
equivalent of the Attorney-General). He was 
asked to withdraw it while inquiries were made. 
He did. The Lord Advocate reported that he 
could see no grounds for a prosecution. Down 
went the question again. The Lord Advocate 
budged not an inch, and refused to give the 
evidence (he claimed to have investigated the 
matter).on which he decided that seventeen inde- 
pendent witnesses (plus the boy) were either lying 
or totally mistaken. Whereupon (some months 
later, for the mills of Parliamentary procedure 
grind slowly) Sir David got his adjournment de- 
bate, and we were off, 
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And so, I trust, before this business is over, 
will be the head of the Lord Advocate. | am 
often accused of treating Parliament with con- 
tempt; but if ever I treat Parliament with the con- 
tempt displayed by the Lord Advocate on this 
occasion, I hope I will be not merely summoned 
to the Bar, but hit on the head with it. ‘Crown 
Counsel decided,’ he said blandly, ‘that criminal 
proceedings would not be justified.’ And ‘I hope,” 
he added, with a manner presumably meant to be 
ingratiating, but which reminded me of nothing 
so much as the celebrated definition of the least 
appetising thing on earth (a cup of warm lard 
with a sardine in it), ‘the House will note how I 
phrase that.” He then went on to refuse once again 
to give the reasons for his decision, to tell some 
idiotic cock-and-bull story about a hypothetical 
case which was the exact reverse to this one, to 
dredge up a precedent of Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
and to sit down. 

I think not. To begin with, who is the Lord 
Advocate? Who and what is this extraordinary 
creature? For the record, he is a Mr. Milligan 
(though not to be confused with his famous 
namesake, Mr. Spike Milligan). Now does he 
believe that the facts in this case do not justify 
a prosecution? I fear he does, but could wish 
he did not, for on the face of it such a belief 
would seem to indicate that there is something 
seriously wrong with the inside of his head. 
Seventeen witnesses may be wrong; or there may 
be eighteen on the other side. But seventeen wit- 
nesses, as they say in the Useful Data in the 
front of my diary, equal one case, and the Lord 
Advocate will come to the penitent’s stool and 
say so before this business is over, or some of us 
will know the reason why. 

So, I think, will Mr. Niall Macpherson. Mr. 
Macpherson, who is one of the three ineffable 
Under-Secretaries of State for Scotland (and 
whose thumb-print, it is said, may still be seen 
on the Dumfries and Galloway: Standard), had 
to answer questions on ‘this subject on Tuesday, 
the Secretary of State having preferred discretion 
to valour. Sir David Robertson asked him to 
hold an inquiry; not he. Mr. Howell, Mr. Wood- 
burn, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Herbert Morrison, like- 
wise. No. Came the usual Tory stooge to say that 
he thought the Minister was wonderful (like our 
policemen). Thank you. Followed a less usual 
Tory (Sir James Hutchison) to say that anxiety 
over this matter was not confined to the Opposi- 
tion, with an encouraging rattle of Tory hear- 
hears. Mr. Macpherson hid behind the Lord 
Advocate’s office and made a noise like a door 
shutting. Mr. Woodburn knocked at it, and Mr. 
Shinwell rattled the handle. Nothing happened. 

No, I think not. I think that there is more at 
stake here than the future (or even the past) of 
two policemen. I think something is going to be 
done about this, even if it means teaching Lord 
Advocate Milligan a thing or two on the way 
round. 

If war is too serious a matter to be left to 
generals, justice is too serious a matter to be left 
to lawyers. As for me, I shall be happy to think 
that I have made a shade clearer my reasons for 
objecting to the Litter Act. Give them a fag-end, 
and they'll take a truncheon. And hit you over 
the head with it too, | shouldn't wonder. 

TAPER 
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Britain’s most celebrated industrial artists. 


Britain’s 


Steel men 
show how 


it’s done 


Lord Mills opens new Science Museum 
display of Britain’s up-to-the-minute 


ways of making steel 


Ow on show at the Science Museum, 
London, is a striking new gallery 
opened last Friday by Minister of Power 
Lord Mills. In co-operation with the 
Science Museum, the Steel Industry is 
presenting the most up-to-date display 
about iron and steel in the world — with 
the emphasis on the modern methods used 
today by Britain’s steel makers. 
Here you can see the whole fascinating 


REMOTE CONTROLLED doors shut off the fierce heat of a modern open- 
hearth steel furnace. It’s really a model ( full size) and forms the central part of 
the new Science Museum gallery designed by Willy Rotter, F.S.1.A., one of 
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process, from the iron ore dug from the 
ground, to the finished tough, resilient 
steel. 


MELTING STEEL WITHOUT FLAME 


You can see one of Bessemer’s original 
“converters” which transformed steel from 
a rarity into a plentiful everyday material 
— and how a modern integrated steelworks 
is run. You can see a piece of steel actually 





ELECTRIC ARC FURNACE model shows how some special steels are 
made. Behind it, there is an apparatus in which you can watch steel being 
melted without flame, by high frequency current. 
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FIRST-EVER method for mass production of steel was 
patented by Sir Henry Bessemer in 1856. This is one of 











melted before your eyes by induction 
heating — without any flame. You can see 
the ingenious scientific methods by which 
steel is tested and improved. 

The story of steel is one in which British 
inventors and British pioneers have led 
the world. Britain has played the leading 
role in giving the world this metal, on 
which civilisation depends. 

The British Iron & Steel Federation 


WORKING MODEL of a modern “sinter” plant - used to process 
iron ores — is another of the marvellously detailed models. Ali have 
Sull explanations. 
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his original “converters”. Since then, Britain has been 
in the forefront in the modern manufacture of steel. 
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MR. LENNOX-BOYD, all thumbs 
in the Mediterranean, fre- 
quently shows dexterity in 
other parts of the world. He 
has done well, for instance, to 
promise the people of the 
Somaliland Protectorate .an 
elected majority in the Legis- 
lative Council by the end of 1960—which is the 
date on which Somalia, next door, emerges from 
Italian trusteeship into independence—and the 
choice of self-government or association with 
Somalia as soen as possible after that. This is 
the sensible way to safeguard our strategic and 
other interests in and around the Horn of Africa 
—4to be, and to appear to be, fair and friendly to 
the people who live there. If only the Colonial 
Secretary could have looked at Cyprus and could 
loek at Malta in the same statesmanlike way! 
But it is one thing to defer, as we are doing, to 
legitimate aspirations to self-government and a 
national identity, and another to encourage de- 
lusions of grandeur, which I don't think we mean 
todo at all; and the Foreign Office must be con- 
cerned that Ethiopia should go on suspecting us 
of fostering the ‘Greater Somalia’ fantasy. I 
should not have thought it beyond diplomatic 
skill to persuade the Emperor (who has reason 
to think kindly of us) that we have the same 
interest in preserving the north-east corner of 
Kenya as he has in hanging on to his Ogaden 
salient between our protectorate and Somalia, and 
the same intention, therefore, of seeing that the 
extremer Somalis drop their more grandiose terri- 
torial ambitions. 
* * * 
IN HIS LETTER last week Mr. Douglas Woodruff 
created two abstractions, ‘the law’ and ‘literary 
merit.’ In his letter this week ‘literary merit’ still 
holds its place, but this time it is opposed: not by 
“the law,’ but by ‘indecency.’ The abstractions of 
this week seem io me as unreal as those of last 
week. Up till recently the Lord Chamberlain 
banned any play that dealt with homosexuality; 
and the pre-war Hollywood Hay’s Office code had 
similar silly rigidities—you could not, for 
example, show man and wife together in a double 
bed: they had to be in twin beds. Now on these 
matters neither the Lord Chamberlain nor Holly- 
wood any longer acts by rule of thumb. In other 
words, they realise it is wrong to think a par- 
ticular situation indecent as such: whether or not 
something is indecent depends upon how it is 
treated. And, of course, the same thing applies 
to books. Nobody is suggesting that literary merit 
should be pleaded as a defence to a charge of 
pornography. What the defenders of Lolita are 
saying is that because of the way Lolita is written 
it is not pornographic. 
* * 

TO TAKE SOME of Mr. Woodruff’s other points. He 
says that ‘the real decision’ on these matters is 
not that of the law officers, but that of ‘a jury 
with a judge.’ But the distinguished signatories 
of the letter t0 The Times who were criticised by 
Mr. Woodruff were not seeking to influence a 
jury but the law officers. And as Mr. Woodruff 
must know, the real decision in these matters rests 





at least as much with the judge as with the jury. 


Mr. Woodruff's claim that ‘literary merit may 
mean a power of communicating imaginative 
experience which may intensify the case for a 
prosecution’ is not only puritanism run mad, it 
is wrong. It is just possible, though unlikely, that 
a crude description of some sexual act of the 
sort which, according to the Metropolitan Police, 
is sold in Soho, might drive somebody who 
read it to a sexual excess, but it is not conceivable 
that anybody reading Lolita or, say, The 
Decameron or Madame Bovary would be simi- 
larly impelled. (Mr. Philip Toynbee’s remark in 
the Observer that ‘the suppression of Lolita 
would be obligatory if it could be shown that a 
single little girl was likely to be seduced as a 
result of its publication’ is little more sensible 
than the proposition that ‘Democracy must be 
suppressed if it can be shown that it leads to a 
single more death on the road’ or ‘the Boy Scouts 
must be suppressed if it can be shown that they 
lead to one single more act of homosexuality.’ 
It is quite obvious that no connection between 
any of these things can be proved.) Mr. Woodruff 
talks of the ‘rapings of little girls.’ Has he read 
Lolita, 1 wonder? No little girl is raped in Lolita. 
Mr. Woodruff says that ‘the trend for many years 
has been towards ever lower standards.’ Does he 
really think it a pity that we can now read with 
impunity Madame Bovary and Ulysses and that 
the Old Vic can stage Tlie Cenci? If not, what 
is his argument designed to prove? Finally, Mr. 
Woodruff says ‘there is no question of asking the 
law officers to be guided by the police as to what 
they decide to prosecute.’ If the law officers are 
not to be guided by men like Lionel Trilling, 
Edmund Wilson, V. S. Pritchett, and the dis- 
tinguished signatories of The Times letter, who 
think Lolita should not be prosecuted and who 
were criticised by Mr. Woodruff, and they are 
not to be guided by the police, who are they to 
be guided by? Mr. Woodruff? 
+ + + 

RELATIONS BETWEEN the Electrical Trades Union 
and the press continue strained: the fact that most 
newspapers are very unhappy that one of the 
nation’s more important unions should be led by 
Communists produces inevitable stresses. I notice 
that the threatened strike at Ford’s works in 
Dagenham last week over the emotive subject of 
‘100 per cent. trade union membership’ was the 
occasion of a fresh outburst of ill-feeling. Mr. 
Frank Foulkes, the president of the fimion, who is 
normally less coldly formal in his relations with 
reporters than Communists usually are, met 
almost all questions with an unyielding repetition 
of the phrase: “That is the end of the press state- 
ment.’ His neck seemed to have stiffened under 
the rough handling his union had had in some 
papers earlier in the week. On Tuesday the Express 
carried a story headed “Unions turn on the Reds: 
ETU bid to close Ford's will fail,’ and the Mail 
followed on Wednesday with ‘TUC steps in to 
stop Ford strike threat.’ Mr. Foulkes denied on 
Thursday that what had forced him to negotiate 
was that the other unions at Ford’s were hostile 
to him. He came to an agreement with fhe 
management in the morning that he would regard 
two electricians who were behind with their union 
dues as members still, and before the day was out 
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he had obtained completed membership applica- 
tion forms from the two other non-members. The 
strike was then called off, but Mr. Foulkes still got 
his little thrust in at the press conference when the 
settlement was announced. Mr. Leslie Blakeman, 
Ford's labour relations manager, said that every- 
one was pleased that there would be no strike, but 
Mr. Foulkes observed that the only people who 
would be disappointed were the press. He was not 
willing to say then in so many words that the two 
men had joined the union, and on the Friday 
morning the Mail reported this fact. The head- 
ing on its report read: ‘Foulkes climbs down on 
Ford strike. The Express was more aggressive: 
‘ETU strike bid is big flop. In this rather un- 
dignified little skirmish, the serious issues behind 
the dispute were somewhat neglected, and | think 
it a pity—and a possible source of public bewilder- 
ment—that the ETU and the reporters still feel 
that they cannot get a square deal from each 
other. 

* * ” 
THERE IS ANOTHER ROW going on at County Hall, 
apart from the one about Labour councillors and 
their rights of free speech. When the British Board 
of Film Censors refused their licence to an East 
German film called Operation Teutonic Sword, 
ostensibly on the grounds that it attacked a living 
person (General Speidel), but in fact, it is clear. on 
simple political grounds, the matter went before 
the London County Council Film Committee. The 
Film Committee has the power to grant a licence 
for the London exhibition of a film, despite the 
Censors’ ban, if it thinks that ban unjustified. and 
it occasionally does so. The committee refused a 
licence to the film by seven votes to five, with one 
abstention. Whereupon one councillor invoked an 
ancient procedure of the Council whereby any 
matter may be taken out of the hands of its 
appropriate committee (if enough members can be 
found to support such a move) and laid before the 
whole Council. The question of a licence for 
Operation Teutonic Sword will therefore be con- 
sidered by the Council on Tuesday next. What 
makes the whole thing more entertaining is that 
the leaders of the Council have always maintained 
that the Film Committee’s decisions are of a quasi- 
judicial character; they are therefore compelled to 
allow a free vote, for the first time since anybody 
at County Hall can remember. Incidentally, the 
councillor who dug up this little-known procedure 
was a Labour member; I should have thought that 
if the Opposition there were a little more on top 
of its job it would have discovered it long ago, and 
used it frequently. 

om *” * 
I HAVE BEEN OFFERED some additional specimens 
for the headline collection I mentioned last week. 
A reader in Bath thinks highly of, and quotes 
from memory, the News of the World's 

CHICKEN-SEXER 

WITH TWO FALSE LEGS 
ACCUSED OF BIGAMY 
But what else could the sub-editor have put at 
the head of that particular story? I like to 
imagine Mr. Angus Maude’s speculative musings 
after he had seen, over someone else’s shoulder : 
WRONG MAN JUMPS OUT OF WINDOW 

And I wonder how genuine, or how apocryphal, 
is the one a colleague claims to have seen, though 
he cannot recall where: 


BIG SURPRISE EXPECTED PHAROS 
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Christianity’s Lost Continent 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


INCE Livingstone split open the continent a 
S hundred years ago it has been comfortably 
assumed in Britain that Africa was destined to 
be a Christian continent. Intensive mission propa- 
ganda with its abounding ‘success stories’ has 
drawn a veil of glamour and romanticism over 
Africa which still cloaks many nineteenth-cen- 
tury altitudes to Africa. The truth is that the 
immense Christian effort of the last hundred years 
in Africa, so costly in people and treasure, is 
on the wane and is without the sense of direction 
it once had. Africa still calls out some noble, 
self-sacrificing service from this generation of 
younger Britons and Americans who rally to 
the old calls of the once dark continent. But 
it is also this generation who put up the ques- 
tioning signals about the future of Christianity 
in Africa. 

[here was a time—perhaps up to twenty-five 
years ago—when Christianity, plus much aid from 
government, was the universal provider of the 
good things in Africa. Schools, books, examina- 
tions, ‘standard five education’ and all the rest 
of the White man’s mental inventions went along 
with the Christian religion. So did the clinics, 
the dispensaries, the maternity services, the leprosy 
homes and the hospitals. In British African terri- 
tories the Christian-mission machinery was the 
acknowledged, and used, medium for injecting 
the minimum of the good life, and this minimum 
was often equated with Christian education and 
evangelism. I well remember the pathetic bleat 
of an old Christian pastor in Ghana when he 
realised that the new State would take over his 
village school. ‘It’s worse than losing my church,’ 
he said. For him the school’s ‘three Rs’ had been 
‘Christian’ education, all that his village needed 
from the church now neatly marooned by the 
departure of the school. 

Somehow the Protestant brands of Chris- 
tianity—and it is those traditions I know best— 
have failed to identify themselves with African 
life at its deepest for all sorts of reasons. Out- 
wardly there has been, and is, a vast amount of 
‘carbon copy’ Christianity in Africa, imitations 
of Western styles in worship, conduct and atti- 
tudes accompanied by an intensive application 
to ecclesiastical administration which imposes the 
patterns of church life so beloved of the Western 
churchman. How thin is the veneer of the Chris- 
tian faith was shown in the Mau-Mau troubles 
amongst the Kikuyu in Kenya, where for many 
the faith was essentially the White man’s faith and 
therefore fit only to be discarded. 

In a sense Christianity is still a foreign im- 
portation in Africa, a part of the suspected White 
man’s domination, a subtle cement which helps 
to hold the tottering White fabric together. This 
sort of attitude accounts for the growing indiffer- 
ence to Christianity on the part of the educated 
young intellectuals of West, East and Central 
Africa, most of whom have some tradition of 
Christian belief in their families and themselves 
owe much to it. I also noticed this tendency 
creeping into the still feudalistic areas of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, where ‘Sunday-go-to- 
meeting’ is the elaborate parade, fashions and 


all, of Victorian times. The old people were 
there, but I was warned in loud whispers that 
the young people didn’t come, and not even their 
grandfathers or the chief himself could make 
them. 

The creep of secularism is growing to-a gallop 
in Africa, and within the echelons of higher edu- 
cation in the resplendent university colleges the 
Christian faith has for many been left behind. 
It is just here that some see the most potent sign 
that Christianity may lose Africa. The Church 
is failing to appeal to the rising generation of 
young intellectuals—the ones who are staffing 
the administrations, the governmental young men 
who see the omnicompetent State as the univer- 
sal provider of the good life, and are learning 
the tricks of files, committees, commissions and 
reports. Amongst urban Africans some valiant 
Christian efforts are being made, in the rambling 
townships outside such cities as Nairobi, Salis- 
bury and Bulawayo, to suggest that Christianity 
is pavement- and bungalow-minded as well as 
indigenous to the bush and the thatched hut of 
the older Africa. But the swift march of money 
economy, and the even swifter manipulation of 
jobs, break up the pattern of the old Africa with 
which Christianity had, in some ways, come to 
terms. Now a new urban leadership is needed 
amongst Africans themselves and the observer 
sees few signs of its emergence. 

All this is particularly noticeable at a vulner- 
able point for organised Christianity—the kind 
of men entering the Christian ministry. Most 
African clergy start life as village catechists and 
by dint of faithful service are eventually ordained 
after periods of theological training which have 
to be laid on the miserably weak foundations of 
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a totally inadequate general education. Higher 
education in Africa has, so far, provided no new 
stream of recruits for the ministry, which is re- 
garded as a calling for the third- and the fourth- 
rate. Unless a change happens here within the 
next ten years there will be no African leadership 
within the Church able to claim the respect of 
the growing numbers of educated Africans. This 
is where the new Theological Education Fund set 
up by Mr. Rockefeller and the mission boards 
of the United States is expected to play an im- 
portant part in helping African Christianity 
(amongst others) to reshape some of its training 
and so attract to the ministry men of the finest 
calibre. 

If Christianity, in spite of its pockets of 
strength, looks like losing Africa, Islam looks like 
winning it. All along the West Coast of Africa 
Islam progresses ten times more rapidly than 
Christianity. Islam gains because it appears to be 
a genuinely African religion, without race-con- 
sciousness, secure in the bonds of brotherhood 
which link Muslims solidly together. Islam is now 
an alternative religion to Christianity in Africa, 
and its success in the great cities of West Africa, 
its appeal to the secularised intellectual as well 
as the bush African, and its identification with 
African social life (which the austere mono- 
gamous Christianity has never managed) are 
signs of its mighty forward movement. Anyone 
who spends a few days in Ibadan in Western 
Nigeria (where one count gives over 600 mosques) 
will quickly sense the inner power of Islam, and 
I can never forget the experience of looking 
through the huge glass window-walls of the 
Accra Community Centre (while attending a 
Christian Council meeting) and seeing on a Friday 
the building ringed by the faithful at prayer: It 
was symbolic of what is happening to the old 
strongholds of the Christian faith along the West 
Coast and inland through the Sudan belt of sub- 
Sahara Africa. 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 
practical experience of what it involves. How can a man 
say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he knows what 
it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 
career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The 
Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops 
his ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands 
that a man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow 
knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to 
another with complete confidence in their ability to 
succeed in any of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. 
In short, they will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 





man trained in management from the man who ‘just 
manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 
organisation enables a man to advance through a variety 
of experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and 
they are many) come to the man who is prepared to 
become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job 
is management. 

» * * + * 


“Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in 
practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next 
step towards a career. You are invited to write to the 
address below for a copy. If you are at a University your 
Appointments Board or Committee can provide one. 


o 
Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION, (PRC/162), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 


13, 1959 


UPR 49-8968-4 
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Swot or Bunk 


By GEORGE SCOTT 


N three minutes’ time a teacher would come 
| ene the green swing doors and ring the 
handbell for afternoon school. At home, I run 
to the bathroom, dab at the remains of custard 
and banana with a dry flannel and clomp down- 
stairs again, taking the last seven stairs in one 
leap—helped by a hand on the banister. ‘Ta-ta, 
mum. ‘Mind how you go, son.’ | slam the door, 
run to the bottom of the road, arrive at school 
just as the classes are lining up on the asphalt 
to be marched in. 

It was not a bad-looking school for those days 
in that town in the north-east. It had the usual 
brown and green paint, but the classrooms were 
fairly light. The cut-glass vase of flowers on the 
windowsill of the classroom hinted at the loca- 
tion of the school—just about half-way between 
the slums and the posh end of the town. I doubt 
whether any of the parents of my schoolmates 
owned their own us lived in 
rented, terraced houses, with » yard of garden 
at the front and enough at the back for ramblers, 
an apple tree and a pretentious poplar. But the 
mongrel dogs made love in the back alleys and the 
children played in the lamplight of the streets. 

Of the infants’ school I remember little, except 
the time when I was swinging on the railing out- 
side the gates and put my hand on a wasp. It 
stung me in the web between the thumb and the 
index finger. ! ran home blubbing: I was afraid 
I would get something called lockjaw. I can also 
see the face of the headmistress of the infants, 
with locks of dry, mousy hair framing her huge 
nose, red and pitted like an Italian tomato. 

The junior and senior schools were housed to- 
gether in the building adjacent to the infants’ 
The last three classrooms along the corridor, 
nearest the entrance, were pointed out as a warn- 
ing: “That’s where you'll all end up if you don’t 
work harder.’ Those were the classes for the boys 
who had failed to win a scholarship; for their 
last three years they were segregated from the girls 
and no more serious attempts were made to edu- 
cate them. Although one or two might escape to 
a technical school, the future for a boy stranded 
in these classes was invariably to become an 
errand boy, if he was lucky enough to find work 
at all, he would leave school on his fourteenth 
birthday. But if parents and teachers, ambitious 
for a white-collar job and respectability, tried to 
impress us with distinctions of this kind, then 
they tailed. The only time we, as children, became 
conscious of social differences was at elections. 
‘What are you?’ ‘A Liberal—my dad says the 
Liberals are best.’ ‘You dirty oyt—the Conserva- 
tives are best—my dad says so and my dad’s better 
than your dad.’ The names of the parties carried 
no political significance for us, but they com- 
manded allegiances worth fighting for. Otherwise, 
more cruel distinctions were sought. There was 
the boy who stood crying on the steps of the 
school after the regular medical examination. He 
had been told he must wear glasses; thereafter 
he was to be hounded with the nickname ‘Speccy 
Four-Eyes.’ 


houses; most of 


I mixed a lot with the boys in the condemned 
cells at the end of the corridor, because, though 
I was only ten, I was good enough at football to 
be in the school team. On Saturday mornings we 
rode off together on our bicycles—I was taken 
on the crossbar by one of the big lads—with our 


» Studded boots tied together by the laces and 


slung round our necks. As we rode along the 
cobbled streets we sang at the tops of our voices. 
The only song I can remember is ‘Killarney’; it 
always sounded wicked to me at the time, but, 
unlike the smutty version of ‘Popeye the Sailor- 
man’ we sang at school, it was not because of 
the words. It must have been because I was with 
boys who talked and swore big, or perhaps be- 
cause I had been told that only yobs made that 
kind of noise in the street, and | felt sinful. 

I won a scholarship, but football seemed to me, 
then, so much more important that I nearly gave 
up the scholarship for the sake of it. The year 
I ‘passed,’ a new secondary: school was being 
opened in an old country house at the rich end 
of the town. It was going to be a fine school, with 
its own playing fields right on the doorstep. But 
it was made clear from the start that for a school 
like that there could be only one game—rugby; 
soccer was considered too common. The authori- 
ties reckoned this was the school I should go to; 
the high school, near the town hall, would be 
kept for the boys from the slums and the poorer 
parts. I insisted that | wanted to go to the high 
school, because they played football there. 

The teacher in charge of the scholarship class 
asked me to stay behind after school. She was a 
young woman, probably pretty, certainly athletic, 
which was even more of a virtue. I liked her, 
although she used the cane like a whip. The only 
time she lost favour with the boys was when she 
made the whole class, boys as well as girls, stand 
up, One by one, and sing a song, unaccompanied. 
(I sang ‘The Isle of Capri.’) 

‘Why don’t you want to go to Acklam Hall 
[the new school]?’ 

‘Because they're not going to play football.’ 

‘But you'll get much better chances there in 
every way.” 

‘I know, but that makes no difference.’ 

‘But what if they say you must go there?’ 

‘I won't go. I'm going to be a pro and I must 
go toa school where they play footer.’ 

I was allowed to go to the high school, in town. 
At the end of my first year there, they dropped 
soccer and turned over to rugby. This brought 
with it an old school cry: ‘One, two, three, four, 
who the hell are we for? High School, High 
School, rah, rah, rah.’ It was also decided we 
should wear a uniform: black jacket and hideous 
black, striped trousers. We already had a school 
motto on our caps: Aut disce, aut discede, which 
we translated ‘Swot or bunk.’ It was hinted that 
we belonged to a public school, because the head- 
master was a member of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. That did not wash much with us or with 
anyone else, although we were happy enough 
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to fling the boast in the faces of the sissies from 
tz new school. 


All the masters wore tweeds and, most of them, 
t.tty, chalk-streaked gowns. All were directed to 
the single objective of dragging us through the 
School Certificate in four years. Some gave up 
even the pretence of teaching. I hated the geo- 
graphy master who sat in a partitioned cubby- 
hole, isolated from the class, where he could be 
found doing his football pools. Having set us to 
drawing a contour map, he retired there for the 
rest of the lesson. He emerged only if some dis- 
turbance irritated him. Then he crept up silently 
from behind and clouted someone savagely round 
the ears and roared out a warning in a barrack- 
square voice. I liked the Latin master, in his hairy 
brown suit, who introduced his first lesson by 
saying, ‘Latin is like a dog’—he drew.a primitive 
dog on the blackboard—‘the tail wags.’ Five 
minutes before the end of each lesson, he said, 
‘Now, put away your books. Stand up in your 
desks. Open all the windows. Deep breathing 
exercises, begin. Breathe in... slowly... 
breathe out . Slowly. . . . Fill your lungs 
with good air.’ We took down deep draughts of 
the local air, polluted by the ICI and the steel- 
works. The right man in the wrong place, but, as 
I have said, I liked him; it is even possible he 
chose to become a teacher. 

I suppose most of them tried hard to help us 
over that second most important obstacle in life, 
the School Certificate. If we passed that all things 
were possible, or, at any rate, jobs as bank clerks, 
audit clerks and draughtsmen were. With the new 
school taking away the boys from _ better-off 
homes, our masters must have suffered many dis- 
appointments, though, if they cared at all. More 
than one bright boy, with his head fashionably 
shaved for economy, with a coconut tuft remain- 
ing at the front, was removed from school even 
before he could take his School Cert., because his 
parents needed him to get a job, any sort of job, 
that would bring a bit more money into the house. 
The university?—a day-dream much more far- 
fetched than the more familiar one of being 
‘capped’ for England. 

There were no jibes at school about what kind 
of home we came from; we accepted each other 
for what we were, and we knew enough about the 
world outside by now not to boast if our fathers 
had work—that was merely a matter of good luck 
and bad luck, and I was one of the very lucky 
ones. 

At the school speech day at the Town Hall, we 
sang ‘O, for the wings of a dove,’ and listened to 
the chairman of the Education Committee. a 
spruce, pot-bellied little alderman, exhorting us 
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SoME sensation was produced on Tuesday afternoon 
through Marylebone, by several seizures made on 
housechoiders for arrears of House and Window 
taxes, A large body of Pelice were stationed in the 
neighbourhood, to suppress any tumult, and prevent 
hindrance or obstruction to the Sheriff's officers in 
making the levies. The -first seizure was upon the 
proprietor of the King and Queen publichguse. 
corner of Duke Street and Oxford Street; who imme- 
diately paid the demand, This example was followed 
in all instances where a distraint was made, 
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ESCAPING from Minos, Daedalus procured 

wings for himself and his son, Icarus. Unfortunately, 
instead of maintaining formation with his paternal 
wing commander, the youth flew too close to the sun. The heat 
melted the wax with which the wings were fastened 





and Icarus swiftly disappeared from the pages of 
classical legend ... into the waters of the Aegean. 
How different it might have been if the 

wings had been attached with Dunlop 
adhesive. For here is a series of special 
solutions derived from natural or 
synthetic rubbers which hang on 
grimly despite heat, damp or any 
other condition. They are 
produced to suit all types of 
manufacturing need, provide 
maximum effectiveness for 
adhesive purposes and for 
bondings and cementing. They 
demonstrate. both the versatility 
and multiplicity of Dunlop 
products and are but one example 
of the company’s widespread 
research into industrial needs, 
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to ‘an ’unger for knowledge.’ Whether taking 
down, at dictation, a dissection of Falstaff’s 
character, to be parroted before the examiners, 
was an example of the kind of knowledge he had 
in mind, I do not know, but we could not say that 
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the Victorian Gothic high school, with its earnest, 
conscientious. headmaster, starved us. We were 
sent out into the world, gorged, from the neck up- 
wards, with gobbeis of half-digested learning. I 
liked my time there. 


The Case Against the Architect 


By KENNETH MELLANBY 


NIVERSITIES, schools and research stations 
U must build vast new laboratories in the next 
few years, if scientific progress in Britain is to 
continue. Many scientists and architects are con- 
cerned about this problem. Architects, quite 
rightly, look upon it as an opportunity for fine 
building. Scientists generally are worried, lest too 
high a proportion of the limited funds available 
is spent on what they consider to be mere 
‘architecture, so that too little will be left for 
working laboratories and essential equipment. 
Architects will, I think, agree that their job is to 
design a beautiful building which is an efficient 
place to work in, and which is as economical as 
possible. Few scientists believe that they achieve, 
or even care about, the second and third of these 
objectives. 

Architects have a difficult task when they 
design a laboratory. Many of us, scientists and 
architects alike, have not yet disabused ourselves 
of the great esthetic fallacy of the nineteen- 
thirties concerning ‘fitness for purpose’; the idea 
that a building (er a piece of equipment) 
which is efficient is necessarily also beautiful. 
Thoroughly efficient laboratories can be made 
in hideous Nissen huts or untidy shacks, and 
shockingly bad laboratories can be esthetically 
pleasing (from outside at least) and can fit in 
harmoniously with larger schemes of building. 
The main trouble the architect is up against, when 
he talks to the scientists, is that whatever he does 
he can seldom produce a more efficient ‘machine 
for working in’ than an ugly, cheaply erected 
shack. For this reason some scientists, who have 
all too littke money to build and equip their 
believe that architects make these 
buildings unnecessarily expensive would 
debar them altogether from participating in their 


laboratories, 
and 


design. 


At this point some architects may wish to 


counter-attack. They may say that the savings 
obtained by erecting ‘shacks’ are generally over- 
estimated, and are often negligible compared with 


the expense of installing the laboratory services 
needed by the scientists. In my experience this 
is quite untrue. It is at the root of the lack of 
confidence many scientists have in architects. It 
is often expensive to install services, such as 
electricity (several voltages), gas, water (high and 
low pressure), compressed air, fume cupboards 
and the like, but this is generally because the 
architect makes the installation expensive. On a 
small scale this is demonstrated when a scientist 
wishes to adapt a room as a research laboratory. 
He calls in a builder, and shows him what he 
requires. In a few days he will have his bench, 
sink, taps and plugs in the places where he wants 
them. And the bill is £50. If he calls in an archi- 
tect, and explains what is required, six months 
later he will be presented with a beautiful draw- 
ing, where everything is in the wrong place. After 


interminable wrangles he may despair of getting 
his way, and accept some modified drawing. After 
two years the job is completed. It is inferior to 
the builder’s effort. The cost is £500. And he will 
probably have to spend another £100 rectifying 
the architect’s mistakes. 

On a large scale, and in a new building, the 
extra expense on services caused by the interven- 
tion of architects in fitting up the building can 
be enormous. In these matters the architect, who 
may think of himself as the channel between the 
client and the builder, is often in fact not a 
channel, but a barrier. The scientist generally 
knows what he wants, and the practical builder 
knows how to give him it. Our plumbers have a 
wealth of practical experience, and will not design 
drains which run uphill or taps which cannot dis- 
charge into their sinks (two of the commoner 
mistakes made by architects). The scientist, the 
builder, the plumber can all talk the same lan- 
guage, and each can make suggestions as to how 
the job can be done more rapidly and less expen- 
sively. So often the architect seems to live in a 
world apart, out of contact with both sides. 

I do not wish to prevent architects from design- 
ing laboratories. Indeed, I believe it would be a 
tragedy if this happened. I believe that good 
buildings are important, particularly in univer- 
sities, where they have a ‘humanising’ effect even 
on scientists. But unless good buildings can be 
produced cheaply there is a risk that they will not 
be produced at all. 

I consider that the scientist in charge should 
start by asking the architect to design an empty 
building at a cost within the means of the institu- 
tion, allowing a good margin for mistakes and 
keeping back sufficient money for fittings and 
equipment. Within this shell, the architect and 
the professor can then discuss the lay-out of the 
building. Their discussions will keep within prac- 
tical limits and some of the present time-consum- 
ing misunderstandings may be avoided. When the 
lay-out of the rooms within the shell is agreed, 
the architect will be responsible for erecting the 
building itself, but his responsibilities will then 
cease entirely. The internal fittings and services 
will be the direct responsibility of the professer 
and the builder. Of course, in very large univer- 
sity developments, and in buildings to be occu- 
pied by several independent departments, some 
degree of co-ordination will be required, or there 
will be almost as much chaos as we have at 
present. Considerable responsibility may then 
haye to be given to a Clerk of Works, someone 
who understands about plumbing and electricity 
—he must on no account be an architect! I am 
sure that this procedure will produce much better 
laboratories at much lower costs, and that far 
from restricting the opportunities of the architect, 
it will give him greater scope for working in the 
medium he understands, 
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Many scientists consider that the unsatisfactory 
and expensive plans for laboratories are, partly 
at least, due to the fact that most architects’ fees 
are based on a percentage of the cost of the 
building. I do not myself think that any reputable 
architect deliberately puts up the costs in order 
to swell his fee, but there is little in most con- 
tracts to encourage economy. I would support 
the introduction of contracts which guaranteed a 
fixed fee for a building, whatever the total cost, 
with perhaps a bonus payment if it did not exceed 
an agreed total. The galling experience is to pay 
an additional fee every time a variation order is 
issued to correct a mistake the architect himself 
has made in designing details of the services. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that all 
the faults lie with the architects, and none with the 
scientists. Many scientists do not know what they 
want, or ask for the wrong things. They have 
often given, for instance, the idea that laboratories 
must have huge south-facing windows, as a result 
of which many modern laboratories, like some 
schools, are almost uninhabitable to man and 
lethal to biological material when the sun shines. 
Then much time and trouble has been taken when 
architects have been asked to produce buildings 
which are ‘flexible, on the assumption that 
requirements will change rapidly. I think this 
search for ‘flexibility’ is a mistake. A radical 
change in even the most flexible building will 
make a lot of mess, and conversion and adaptation 
by a builder is much easier than many people 
imagine. Finally, scientists are really very adapt- 
able people, and can make reasonably efficient 
laboratories out of almost all types of building 
—except perhaps out of those expensive palaces 
designed specifically as laboratories by some of 
our leading architects! 
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The Garden of Loneliness was recently produced with 
success at the Arts Theatre. It is set in the early 
eighteen-nineties, at a country-house near Berlin. 
It gives a striking picture of the Germany of those 
days; and it has as its hero a young man whose 
character and whose problems have remarkable parallels 
with the present day. John Vockerath, a young scientist 
in revolt against the society he lives in, is torn between 
his love for his beautiful, patient and conventional 
wife Kitty, and his comradeship with a remarkable and 
brilliant “ New Woman”, Anna Mahr. 


Miller says of this play: it is a pathetic comedy; a boy 
works among people for a couple of years, shares their 
troubles, their victories, their hopes, and when it is 
time for him to be on his way he expects some memor- 
able moment, some sign from them that he has touched 
them and been touched by them. They barely note his 
departure. I wrote it, I suppose, in part out of a desire 
to relive a sort of reality where necessity was open and 
bare; I hoped to define for myself the value of hope, 
why it must arise, as well as the heroism of those who 
know, at least, how to endure its absence. 
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Roundabout 


Swans 

ARE YOU GOING TO BE A 

DOUGLAS GIRL? asked a 

large notice in challeng- 

ing capitals. Several girls 

who hoped so clustered 
nervously by 


aa the notice 
board, taking 
in the lavender 
N paint, the split- 
_ 


level parquet, 
the general air of purposeful gloss that pervaded 
ee one 

‘You must not call it a charm school,’ said 
John Douglas reprovingly. ‘They learn a great 
deal more than charm here.’ He explained the 
system: daytime model classes*catered for the 
desire of the moth for the star, evening classes 
in general self-improvement dealt with the 
humbler desires of the chrysalis—those who 
simply wished to become moths. 

He looked speculatively across at the latest 
intake, the bunch under the notice board: only 
he knew what their guinea an evening would 





bring them. They were a rough cross-section of 
girls and women—very rough. Most had frizzy 
perms, one was leaning against the wall like a 


ladder up the side of a house, several wore 
proudly a disastrous shade of sage green. 

In due time they would be advised about 
colours and shapes, and taught to make a few 
simple clothes; exercises or corsets would restrain 
their bulges; porridge-coloured faces would glow 
with applied colour, hair that looked like 
shredded wheat would become as fields of ripen- 
ing corn. They would learn to walk like models, 
talk like Eliza Doolittle and converse like George 
Sand. At least, that was the idea. 

All Galateas have their problems, of course. 
What if the boy friend can’t stand the new per- 
sonality? What if the social adviser says firmly 
that port is not drunk before, during and after 
tea—and Mum has been doing nothing else for 
years? What to do if you learn that the one 
colour you must never by any chance wear is 
that grim shade of mustard yellow which at 
present, like a jaundice, infects your whole ward- 
robe? The Cinderellas must long for more money 
to accomplish the transformation, or wish that 
the magic wand could touch the rough heads of 
Ma and the boys as well. 

And the Pygmalions have their worries, too: 
rival departments work on the same girls, and 
it is not clear what happens if the figure people 
get rid ef someone’s elephantine hips just as the 
fashion people have designed her a dress that 
hides them. 

A group of girls in a half-way state came out 
of class and headed for their club in the base- 
ment. They were at the stage where the make-up 
is Bond Street but the expression still unmistak- 
ably Barnet; where a salon walk carries along the 
usual ragbag of oddments with which women are 
tempted to keep warm in winter. As these cygnets, 
half-clumsy and half-swans, sailed down the stair- 
way, it was comforting to think that in a few 
minutes they would all be slumped happily in 


their chairs, knees crossed, expressions all any- 
how, and shoulders hunched as usual. 

In fact, one newcomer doubted whether much 
really could be achieved in a mere eight-week 
course. For answer, Mr. Douglas pointed to a girl 
who was at that moment coming down the car- 
peted stair. Her hair a fragile puffball above an 
immaculate face, she stepped delicately down, a 
long gloved hand steadying her billowing skirt. 
Only a hint of shyness enlivened her model-like 
poise. 

‘That girl, said Mr. Douglas, ‘was a complete 
suburban mouse when she came in here. Her 
husband wouldn't take her anywhere, and when 
he did, she looked all wrong and never knew what 
to say. Now look at her.’ 

Looking at her gave no pain; no pain at all. 
The group by the notice board gazed at her as 
she passed: for a moment Before gazed at After 
with envy and disbelief, and a wild hope surged 
in the most unlikely bosoms. 


Song 


THE SEA IS COLD. The wind blows through people 
waiting forlornly at bus stops. The pier lies on 
the water like a rusty old toy abandoned by 4 
giant infant. 

At the Regent Ballroom a lift carries would-be 
dancers to the ballroom. A thin man says gravely 
to the lift-man: ‘You see a lot of strange faces 
on a Tuesday.’ The tone implies—don’t let it 
happen again. A few couples swirl round and 
round on the glassy floor. The bandleader in a 
red tuxedo smiles, stretches out his hands in a 
benediction and announces: ‘I would like to play 
some Viennese waltzes, beginning with “I feel 
pretty” from West Side Story.’ The couples whirl 
under the lights which hang like multi-coloured 
stalactites, 

A man walks up to a woman to ask her to 
dance, half takes his hands out of his pockets, 
sees her closer and quickly walks on again. 

The band stops and the bandleader raises his 
hands again. ‘We now have much pleasure in 
presenting the preliminary heats of the talent 
singing contest. The winners will qualify for the 
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finals at the Hammersmith Palais, London. Will 
contestant No. 3 please make his way to the band- 
stand .. . naughty boy, No. 3 . . . where are 
you?’ 

The other contestants gather on the stage and 
look at each other as if expecting to be shot in a 
few minutes. “Will No. 3 please make his way to 
the bandstand . . . ?’ 

A girl holding a card with No. 1 on it steps 
forward. ‘Here's the first singer. A very lovely 
young lady ... give her a lot of encourage- 
ment . . . a nice round of applause for the lady. 
She will sing . . . “The Birth of the Blues.”’ 

She moves nervously up to the microphone and 
adjusts it without making any impression on it. 
She looks behind her and coughs into her hand. 
The pianist plays the opening bars. He nods at 
the girl and she faintly begins to sing. She stops, 
looks back at the pianist as if to make sure that 
he is still there, and starts again. She falters, slows, 
stops and walks over to the pianist. They have a 
hurried conference. She begins again and her 
voice gets louder as she continues. At last she 
finishes, more or less with the band. 

No. 2 is a smooth young man with skin the 
colour of Nat King Cole’s and carefully cultivated 
vocal mannerisms to match. He wears a dinner 
jacket and smiles often, whilst his hips shake in 
time to his waving hands. 

No. 3 still has not appeared, but No. 4 steps 
up to the mike. He holds his large numbered card 
defensively in front of him, and looks like a 
runner without a race. He sings ‘A Certain Smile.’ 
He does not smile. ‘. . . a freezing glance... 
so many lovely things . . .” his voice is sad. A 
waitress sighs and checks her bill stubs without 
looking up at him. 

No. 5 is a short, short man with horn-rimmed 
glasses and looks like a young devitalised Arthur 
Askey. The title of his song is announced—‘Am 
I Wasting my Time?’—to a chorus of ironic 
cheers. 

When he stops, the four contestants stand in 
front of the bandstand and are judged by the 
volume of applause. The girl who sang ‘The Birth 
of the Blues’ appears to have brought the largest 
number of friends and relations and she wins. 
Her mouth drops open in surprise and the local 
press photographer quickly poses her smiling up 
at the other contestants. They smile bravely but 
sadly back at her. 


Just Fancy 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Madame De. . . and Traveller 
Without Luggage. (Arts.)— 
Progress To The Park. (Royal 
Court.) 

ANOUILH is often just a 

fashionable refurbisher of fairy 

tales for the smart unshockable 
nursery set up at Lolita’s place. 

He takes plot lines from oft-told tales, whether 

Grimm like Ardéle or even Greek like Antigone, 

and ties them into intricate bows and braids. He 

is a superb entertainer of chic children with an 
endearing weakness for coincidence, mistaken 
identity, identical twins, intrigues in triplicate, 





transformation scenes and last-minute escapes. 
As T. C. Worsley pointed out long ago, Anouilh 
specialises in what eighteenth-century critics 
would cali Fancy rather than Imagination. Words- 
worth, for once, had the word for the phenome- 
non—‘Fancy depends upon the rapidity with 
which she scatters her thoughts and images trust- 
ing that their number, and the felicity with which 
they are linked, will make amends for the want 
of individual value.’ The quickness of the 
handling deceives the eye and Anouilh’s ideal 
medium would be the television serial. The in- 
genious invention of interlocking episodes, the 
provocation of strong situations, the creation of 
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grotesque extras—these are theatrical rather 
than dramatic excellences. In the two plays now 
at the Arts Anouilh reveals himself as a tired con- 
jurer who can barely bother to conceal the wires 
behind these popular tricks. 

The curtain-raiser Madame De .. . might have 
been based on a story by Hans Andersen—in 
which case it would be the sad autobiography of 
a tin soldier as he passes from one huge careless 
hand to another. Instead it is based on a story 
by Louise de Vilmorin and so tells the madcap 
memoirs of a pair of diamond ear-rings which 
come together at a flirt’s wedding and are parted 
for ever by an adulteress’s death bed. It is a lively, 
silly plot which needs to be treated with deadly 
seriousness: as it was in Max Ophuls’s film, where 
the very triviality of the incidents set up an ironic 
counterpoint with the irrevocability of their 
results. Anouilh has turned it into a drawing-room 
charade narrated by one half of the Western 
Brothers from a piano at the side of the stage. 
Peter Hall's dainty, fussy production, with several 
scenes acted out by silent silhouettes behind a 
white screen, exquisitely matches it in preten- 
tiousness. 

Traveller Without Luggage has a more promis- 
ing theme. A middle-aged memory-less Unknown 
Soldier is released from his asylum only to be 
auctioned off before a selection of bargain-hunting 
relatives. It has the superficial excitements of a 
detective puzzle—which past will he choose to 
acknowledge? It should also have the deeper 
roots into the problem of human identity—how 
willingly would anyone of us accept responsibility 
for yesterday if we could start afresh tomorrow? 
Anouilh juggles occasionally with these two 
questions in his dialogue, but never for a moment 
fights them out dramatically on the stage. The 
situations are from melodrama, the characters 
from farce—a typically Anouilh camouflage to 
cover the gap in his lines. The translation of John 
Whiting hardly assists the illusion. Take the scene 
where the Duchess keeps on repeating the 
mysterious phrase which was wrenched out of 
the amnesiac during some rough-handed primitive 
analysis, It is ‘little pisser.” Now this is the 
Pygmalion trick and reaps many easy laughs at 
this vulgar idiom in the mouth of a grande dame. 
The whole impact of the incident should depend 
on the shocking familiarity of the phrase. But 
it does not exist in English. Take an even tinier 
example, a sliver of dialogue with no conceivable 
dramatic significance. But who ever said, “Well, 
yes, that is to say, yes’? 

Peter Hall has not guided the production around 
the pitfalls left by Anouilh. Aristocrats are always 
much more aristocratic under a republic than 
under a monarchy, yet Joyce Carey’s Duchesse 
Dupont-Dufort is permitted an accent which 
would be spotted as non-U in a railway station 
buffet. The usual gallery of comic postcard ser- 
vants are encouraged to parody themselves in 
the background in a style which would seem 
exaggerated in a musical version of Plautus or a 
ballet conceived by Donald McGill. Even then, 
a producer should be able to beat out some sort 
of jingle-jangle from the old triangle of Mother, 
Mistress ‘and Son. Irene Browne, a mournful 
mound of bombazine and horsehair, Elizabeth 
Sellars, dark and savage as a collier’s whippet, 
and Denholm Elliott, a schoolboyish satyr half- 
Peter and half-Pan, provide the outline of the 
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parts. But they are condemned to play scenes from 
Ibsen during a back-stage party for the Crazy 
Gang. Mr. Hall and M. Anouilh together finally 
break up the act by springing a fairy godfather 
in the extraordinary shape of a pink Belisha 
beacon in ginger plus-fours called Maitre 
Picwick. Traveller Without Luggage could only 
have dramatic stature if the hero is crucified 
between Either and Or. Instead he is allowed to 
escape with the Holy Both. Once again Peter Hall 
gives the impression that he has been called in in 
the middle of rehearsal to put a production on 
roller skates. 

Last Sunday the Royal Court staged another 
of its one-night productions without décor. As 
usual, there were fifty times more actors in the 
audience than on the stage, so that any small, 
striking piece of business was greeted with the 
same self-congratulatory chuckles and nudges 
which fashion designers display at the sight of a 
daringly placed accessory at a dress show. As 
usual, a progressive audience was eager to sema- 
phore its recognition of the punch line of a dirty 
folk-song, or the significance of a slang phrase, 
thus establishing an emotional rapport with 
working-class drama. In fact, Alun Owen’s play 
merely proved how far contemporary theatre in 
Britain has stormed those class barricades which 
once penned it into a suburban ghetto. Mr. 
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Owen's Liverpool corner boys talk like them- 
selves. Five years ago this would have been revo- 
lutionary. Today, thanks to Theatre Workshop 
and the English Stage Company, it is becoming 
commonplace. The task now is to give them some- 
thing to do like themselves. Mr. Owen has not 
yet found a dilemma for his characters to solve. 
He is a radio writer, and Progress To The Park 
would have lost little if it had been performed 
in total darkness. The bigotry of Orange- 
man versus Papist, the frustration of the bright 
boy with an eye on the BBC in London, the 
barrier between the shy, frigid sailor and the 
eager, warm girl—these oppositions are illumin- 
ated but never activated. ‘I’m talking of some- 
thing I'm going to write about,’ says the back- 
street intellectual, and Mr. Owen is still inside 
him and on the stage, instead of outside him and 
in the audience. Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk 
Wood and Salinger’s Catcher In The Rye are 
oddly mixed and undigested influences. Neither 
Alun Owen, nor the producer Lindsay Anderson, 
has decided, for instance, how far the chorus- 
hero is visible or invisible, all-knowing or blind- 
folded with the rest of the cast. The play suffers 
from this irritating lack of focus. But an excellent 
group of young players—especially Tom Bell, 
Keith Smith and Donal Donnelly—perform with 
often positively embarrassing naturalism. 


America First 


By PETER 


IN effect, you can view it all 
on Sundays—the big variety 
shows, quizzes, religious pro- 
grammes, interviews, the most 
terrible, the most typical, the 
offbeat, the deadbeat, the beat. 
The best is brilliant, and of 
course some of the cast-lists are 
dazzling (Tebaldi, Belafonte, Maurice Evans on 
one bill; Ed Murrow talking to Beecham, Callas, 
Borge); in fact all the big names of TV are seen 
more often in the avidly competitive American 
market than are their equivalents in England. The 
worst is bad in ways with which any British viewer 
will already be familiar—tic cops, cowboys, 
crooners—and if the audiece participation shows 
go better it is because amateur entertainment must 
thrive when everyone is a’) amateur entertainer, 
and in that most extrovert of nations every cabbie 
is a comic, every waitress a Bergman-in-waiting. 
(Not to mention one waitress I met who was con- 
vinced she really was the Duchess of Windsor.) 
The brand of relaxed Michelmore charm, so rare 
in English television, is commonplace in America, 
especially in small neighbourhood stations. Tech- 
nically, they are still the master-gadgeteers, with 
small wire-less remote-control panels for changing 
stations—plus, if you can produce a doctor's 
certificate to state that you are too ill to get out 
of bed, a button to turn off sound during com- 
mercials. My first experience of colour involved 
a green Ed Sullivan introducing a mauve Edith 
Piaf, but later glimpses of a properly golden Dinah 
Shore redressed the balance; and being just old 
enough to remember being told that colour-movies 
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and CinemaScope were passing crazes, I can only 
aver that in time colour will be perfected and 
become standard. 

Their categories are more blurred in outline than 
ours; the sapping, silly kind of Features-versus- 
Talks-Department battle does not seem to rage 
in the same way. For years a top variety show has 
been presented by Ed Sullivan, a hickory-hewn, 
Bogart-like journalist who has stayed at the top 
by applying a journalistic sense of news values 
which gives back to variety its literal meaning, in 
contrast to the self-conscious, uncritical style of 
Show Biz Compéres. Recently, for example, he 
flew to Cuba and filmed an exciting interview with 
Castro, which went in with surprising effectiveness 
among the jugglers and comics. 

This same shrewdly planned ragbag quality 
pervades the most interesting programme I saw in 
America, the Jack Paar Show, which goes out 
from New York five nights a week from 11.15 
p.m. to 1 a.m., being bought in varying sections 
by local stations according to inclination and local 
time. (The problem of networking shows all over 
the US is fantastically complex.) Mostly Paar 
simply gags and chats with a succession of visitors 
—a dapper, elfin-faced comic of about forty with 
the manner of a softer Bob Hope; after years in 
the wilderness, this nightly marathon brings out 
his particular quality, which is that whereas other 
comics project act-characters, he is so patently 
himself, with all neuroses showing. Silly or serious, 
and sometimes both at once; idly sticking pins into 
a doll while crooning to his girl friend; making 
political comments; in a good mood or foul; pro- 
voking Zsa-Zsa Gabor to outrageous comments 
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on her lovers, or welcoming Errol Flynn back 
from the front in Cuba with a dove of peace from 
Castro for the Boy Scouts of New York, Paar is 
the be-all of a show which is funny or irritating, 
sometimes beautifully vulgar (as when he got a 
fit of the giggles while delivering a commercial 
for underpants), always utterly casual: and 
unique. 

There are noticeably fewer good new live plays 
than on British television—indeed, a recent survey 
showed that 80 per cent. of viewers neither knew 
nor cared that a vast amount of their TV was on 
tape. Playhouse 90 can fairly boast to be ‘the only 
quality hour-and-a-half drama programme’; it is 
put out by CBS, which struck me as the most 
culturally enterprising of the four national net- 
works which between them dominate the 400-odd 
local stations. But again, the top people are con- 
sistently on view; on Playhouse 90 a new play 
by Rod (‘Heavyweight for a Requiem’) Serling 
was followed the next week by a new one from 
Reginald (‘Twelve Angry Men’) Rose. 

Yet there is much more offbeat work than I 
was led to expect. Murrow’s Small World inter- 
views are fascinating (he is a major force at CBS, 
a sort of Brooks Brothers Cassandra, deploring 
current trends yet responsible for much of what is 
best in American TV), and CBS also put half a 
million dollars a year at the disposal of a very 
bright young Englishwoman, Pamela Ilott, to pro- 
duce an unsponsored, denominational-in-turn 
religious hour every Sunday morning. Miss Ilott 
told me that the network attached no strings: 
‘They didn’t even object when I put on a Christ- 
mas ballet in which the Virgin Mary danced.’ 
Rather as an afterthought, she added: ‘She was 
danced by a Negress, too!’ Other experiments 
have had the leading players from West Side 
Story giving numbers from the show, then dis- 
cussing its and their own ethics—think how many 
West End managements would allow that! 


What seemed a notable gap, in this world of 
direct sponsorship of programmes by firms, 
was the equivalent of quality advertising 
in quality newspapers. Chevrolet is obviously 
plugged by Dinah Shore in order to get at a mass 
market in a big way; at the other end of the scale, 
the huge chemicals firm of Olin Mathieson subsi- 
dises Murrow for clearly prestige rather than sales 
purposes; but I noticed next to nothing promoted 
by the kind of makers of costly goods for whom 
a few sales might represent a handsome profit, and 
who might be expected to promote something like 
the BBC’s medium-size minority programmes. 
With the market so assiduously researched by 
advertising agencies one can only assume that such 
programmes are not feasible under the American 
system, and we may ponder the lesson. 

The commercials are also no longer a strident 
novelty to an Englishman—some in fact are the 
Same, notably that nauseating little Alka Seltzer 
doll who always predisposes me to a hangover. The 
current gimmick is that in all programmes, even 
dramas, the stars themselves are brought in to plug 
the product at the end. When done as infectiously 
as by a Dinah Shore (who in any case has an 
endearing way of laughing at a joke as if she 
had not rehearsed it all week), this appears in- 
offensive, the more so as with variety artists there 
Seems somehow no integrity involved. But to have 
hewscasters plugging also does take more getting 
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used to, and Robin Day and Co. may be grateful. 
Murrow told me that he is unaware of any direct 
censorship, but in Savannah, Georgia, I met a 
newscaster /compiler at a station aimed mainly at 
Negroes, who also denied censorship, but did say 
that he used tact. And what was tact? Well, for 
instance, his sponsor being the Savannah bus 
owners, he didn’t like to say much about bus- 
boycotts in Alabama. ... Offhand I cannot 
think of a clearer illustration of the dangers of 
commercial TV and radio. 

Random moments: A New York parish priest 
quietly and in detail alleging graft in a housing 
project on a Sunday morning interview. ... 
Peter Lind Hayes mixing bad jokes with religiosity 
in a morning show of definitive horror. . . . The 
superbly presented and deeply impressive televis- 
ing of Eisenhower's State of the Union message 
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to Congress. . . . Excerpts from old Garbo films, 
which had four people misty-eyed at ten in the 
morning beside the beach in bright Miami sun- 
shine. . . . TV Guide, with its fast-growing, six- 
million-plus circulation, which unlike the Radio 
and TV Times, contains controversial criticism 
and pungent pieces about repair-sharks. . . . The 
poor TV reception in New York. . . . The fun- 
niest woman I have seen since Bea Lillie, a pop- 
eyed, wide-mouthed, sexy blonde giraffe called 
Carol Channing, at once dim and sophisticated 
of a George Burns show, and singing a riotous 
song about a band vocalist unable to strike cor- 
rect cha-cha time with her maracas. PS: I must 
apologise for the fact that last week, referring to 
the production of No Fixed Abode, | offered to 
Henry Kaplan the congratulations due to James 
Ormerod. 


The Thickest Paint in London 


By SIMON 


SOME painters nowadays delib- 
erately work up a ‘signature’ 
style, and thrust that signature, 
as savagely as they can, down 
the public throat. Some other 
painters have an extremely in- 
dividual style, which may make 
their work instantly recognis- 
able, but which has a genuine existence as the only 
way in which they wish to paint. Of the latter 
company, John Bratby, whose new pictures are 
now at the Beaux Arts, is an honoured and 
admirable member. 

Mr. Bratby is interested in two sorts of painting; 
intellectually he tries, and to my mind succeeds, 
in pattern-making on his vast canvases; emotion- 
ally, he wishes to describe an attitude to life in 
England at this moment, and to portray, and here 
to my mind he has as yet failed, the Rembrandt- 
esque character and guts of his sitters: In the 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandford, and in the 
pictures now on exhibition, it seems to me that 
the piece of pattern on the canvas is much more 
important than the personality, or even the 
features, of the people painted. This does not 
make the paintings anything less than fascinating, 
stimulating, and, in fact, good; but the impulse 
towards ‘straight’ portraiture can be sensed; and 
on this level Mr. Bratby, in concentrating on a 
particular and, in his encrusted and determined 
assurance, valid and convincing vision, has as yet 
to arrive. He has not yet found the equilibrium 
which will permit him to inform a Vespa (one of 
his favourite subjects!) with a wholly Vespa 
character, and his friends with their own individu- 
ality. But for all that he is the heaviest user of 
white paint applied from the tube working in 
Europe. Mr. Bratby is also the most interesting 
artist in England now. It is much more interesting 
to see a painter developing in his own way, than 
to be confronted with a third party’s collection 
of arts und crafts from a country or a century. It is 
like collecting someone else’s baggage in mistake 
for one’s own. 

The trouble with all ‘representative’ exhibitions, 
be they Byzantine or Japanese, is that they fail 
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to reproduce the mood we expect from works 
which we refer to habitually under a national 
catchword. We expect hieratic and calmly ranged 
figures in an icon from Constantinople, as much 
as we expect Fujiyama in the background of a 
Japanese print, and it disconcerts us to find that 
exhibitions devoted to one country’s art, arranged 
historically, do not reflect the mood suggested 
by the words ‘Byzantine’ or ‘Japanese.’ Both these 
titles have been given to exhibitions shown at the 
Victoria and Albert museum recently, and the 
latest in the series is devoted to Norwegian art. 
The trouble again is that the Englishman with 
some acquaintance with William Morris expects 
Saga, Saga all the way, and is ruffled to find 
instead commonplace English-type silver, com- 
monplace English-type tapestry, commonplace 
English-type hunting-horns, commonplace Ger- 
man-type, Danish-type, Dutch-type and so on. 

To my mind such shows are a great bore as 
an idea, too much ‘massing of arses’ (to quote 
Mr. Connolly's parody of Auden), too much fair- 
ness to each succeeding century. On the other 
hand, such ventures should be treated more with 
affection than with mockery, as above all should 
the Russian pictures on Burlington House's 
dishcloth upholstery, as their real appeal is for 
archeologists and anthropologists, sociologists 
and historians, rather than for those interested 
chiefly in a unique experience successfully com- 
municated—that is, in zsthetics. The moments of 
great afflatus in the human spirit are few and far 
between, and when the spark is struck it burns very 
fiercely among the neighbouring scrub for a time, 
but the fire is soon damped and controlled. If 
one wishes a survey of any sort it is perhaps better 
to take one school and look at it universally (the 
Rococo exhibition this summer in Munich was a 
splendid success perhaps for this reason) or take 
one small and developing part of a national cul- 
ture (the French drawings from American collec- 
tions in Paris now are a ravishing case for this 
argument) rather than to attempt a kind of port- 
manteau definition of the mind of a nation over a 
thousand years. 

Let us leave the bad, dull bulk of years to the 
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The woman on the left is against. Practically everything. 
Particularly the Manchester Guardian, which is often wild- 
ly for. As she reads it she grows againster and againster. 
Pretty soon she will raise that well-oiled hockey stick and 
knock down the editor, who will thus join a select com- 
pany which includes a Grenadier Guardsman, Great- 
uncle Charles, and two Cabinet ministers. 

In the centre is the Hon. Felicity Sparks, who is a model. 
She is usually to be found wearing pale grey clothes in 
pale grey photographs. Her cheekbones are high, her brow 
is low. The photographer, however, thought it would be 
an amusingly colourful idea to stand the pale grey Miss 
Sparks behind the pale pink Manchester Guardian. Alas, 
she herself reads only papers in which pictures outnumber 
the words, 


The woman on the right is a beautiful, kind, wise, witty, 
cultured mother of three children. She is also an econo- 
mist, and therefore sees the good sense of buying the 
Guardian, which for three pence a day provides her with 
paper for wiping the omelette-pan, and for giving to the 
children to make cocked hats. The Manchester Guardian, 
moreover, has another interesting feature which is pro- 
vided at no extra cost; the staff take pains to write it so 
accurately, intelligently, and amusingly that it is actually 
quite a pleasure to read it before you wipe the floor with it. 
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ecclesiologist and the numismatist, and look at 
periods that interest us for more general reasons, 
tu find what was excellent in those special days; 
and having formed our standards, judge each 
table or picture or tapestry or cup or saucer from 
the past or the present as individual objects. There 
is a danger in accepting as a virtue in an artist or 
cabinet-maker the fact that he was representative 
of his time; just as there is a danger of a directly 
opposite kind in a critic or an amateur—that is, 
anyone who has ever had sight or hearing—neg- 
lecting tradition too much. 
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are going to end. At Tooth’s the emphasis is on 
translating previous styles into the more exacting 
medium of water-colour. Sam Francis, and those 
whose work resembles his, succeed with great éclat, 
Riopelle fails in a medium which cannot be 
bullied, while Mathieu and Alan Davie, in their 
own ways, both delight, and, especially the 
former, astonish by their dexterity. Nearly all 
the painters showing here have an ease and 
adventurousness, and a sureness which English 
artists, let alone English water-colourists, might 
well. envy. Above all, they show determination 


There is no new art. The collection, mainly. of %&to dominate, and use their media as tools which 


water-colours and gouaches, at Tooth’s Gallery 
suggests this truism, and very invigoratingly 
demonstrates the way in which pictorial ideas 
develop. The artists represented here are in the 
van of the ‘abstract-expressionist’ movement, and 
it is as well to remember that they are ‘abstract’ 
painters, not because they want to be, but be- 
cause they have not yet got round to being repre- 
sentational artists, in fact that they are too busy 
with present problems to worry about where they 
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will exactly answer their minds’ and eyes’ bidding. 
This is professionalism in its most admirable 
form. They are in the van, and many more gradual 
changes and excitements will develop in their 
work. The majority of these artists, with all their 
ability, are not forcing their signature on moods 
and methods; that we can recognise the work of 
a Francis or a Mathieu is, in them, a virtue, as 
they never overstrain or overvalue their talents. 
They have judgment. 


The Painter’s Eye 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Horse’s Mouth. (Gaumont.) 
—Gigi. (Columbia.) 
THE deb who announced at the 
premiére of The Horse’s Mouth 
(director: Ronald Neame; *U’ 
certificate) that she wasn’t really 
interested in horses was being 
inveigled, like the rest of the 
lay public, into seeing something that probably 
interested her a lot less: an artist. And not just 
an artist in action, a comic bohemian on the 
rocks, but the way an artist functions, the way 
he ticks. A funny film on a profoundly mysterious 
subject, this, and if it isn’t all that funny or all 
that enlightening at least it aims impossibly, en- 
couragingly high. Here is the second British film 
in two weeks to go leaping out of the safe little 
groo’’e along which the British cinema has lately 
been creeping: leaping with a _ rather 
conscious thrashing and cavorting, a rather too 
eager attempt at brilliance and virtuosity and 
histrionic high jinks; but—which is the main 
thing—at least leaping. Hard and seriously it tries, 
within the framework of comedy, to give us some 
insight into the painter’s mysterious vision— 
eyesight as well as outlook—and to make us 
understand (a) how an artist feels and (b) how 
a painter (specifically) sees. 

And to show us both, The Horse’s Mouth has 
not only an actor who looks and sounds pretty 
much what you might expect Gulley Jimson, the 
painter-hero, to look and sound like, but a real 
live painter to paint the part as well. Mostly dark 
reds and browns, in excellent Technicolor, the 
paintings in the film are done not by some studio 
technician but by John Bratby to match—no, 
not by Bratby to match, but by Bratby who extra- 
ordinarily matches—Gulley Jimson’s personality 
as filtered through the transparent exterior of 
Alec Guinness; matching it so well that it is only 
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too easy to believe he—Gulley Jimson—painted 
them (a feat, if you remember other films about 
artists, and being asked to believe that Cornel 
Wilde had the works of Chopin in him, or George 
Sanders the works of Gauguin, or Bill Travers 
the works of Browning). Alec Guinness wrote the 
script as well as playing Gulley Jimson, so the 
conception of the artist is as much his as anyone's 
since Joyce Cary (who after all thought him up 
in the first place); and the discrepancy between 
Jimson the Corvo-like = artist-manqué in 
constant warm, if not quite hot, water with the 
police and the academic nobs and Jimson the 
painter of Bratby’s paintings remains. Sometimes 
the discrepancy is too obvious: if Jimson’s 
paintings were really being shown at the Tate and 
attracting queues that curled twice round the 
block, it seems inconceivable that Jimson the 
scruff would still be running around giving lessons 
at sixpence an hour, for however good a cause; 
just as it seems inconceivable that if Jimson, the 
hero of the exhibition, turned up in the queue and 
talked loudly to his ex-wife about the painting of 
her in the bath the rest of the queue wouldn't have 
pricked up its ears and taken it all in—-whereas, in 
the film, it merely tells the garrulous pair to get 
a move on up the steps of the Tate. Then, too, 
there are discrepancies between the various sorts 
of comedy—high, low, middling, serio-comic, 
tragi-comic and super-custard-pie. The custard- 
pie parts take place in the flat of some millionaire 
patrons of the arts whose beautiful blank wall 
Jimson decides to cover with a Raising of 
Lazarus: a sculptor joins him, bringing a block 
of stone fit to fell a house with, and drops it 
through the floor into the flat below. Laughter 
depends on anticipated outrage: they are like 
children daubing the new curtains with tooth- 
paste and waiting breathlessly for the adult 
reaction. And sure enough, the owners return 
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from Jamaica and fall straight through the hole; 
and sure enough again, Jimson’s painting becomes 
a national monument, however much the owners 
may hate it, and Jimson sails off down the Thames 
in his barge, declaiming Chesterton (oh dear). . . . 

Not surprisingly, Mr. Guinness got the ‘best 
actor’ prize for his performance as Gulley Jimson 
at the Venice festival last year; and a ‘perform- 
ance’ it is indeed. Everything is in it—the 
rapscallion, the genius, the hobo, the master of 
admiring disciples, the unsavoury character 
muttering in telephone booths, the bicycle thief, 
the ex-husband, almost but not quite the lover, 
almost but never quite the dirty old man; every- 
thing but the moving human being. And perhaps 
that is just at it should be, perhaps the very cold- 
ness of Guinness as a personality suggests better 
than most qualities could the artist's remoteness. In 
this expensive, extroverted, high-spirited film his 
tough and rather chilling performance seems to 
be saying: ‘Well, that’s how an artist may look 
and behave, and even a bit how he may work, 
but what he’s really up to, what he sees and feels 
about what he sees, you'll never know.’ A 
vigorous, inconclusive film—for what could it 
possibly conclude? | feel pretty thankful for its 
inconclusions. Kay Walsh and Renee Houston are 
excellent as Gulley’s two women; the minor parts 
are rather amateurishly played, though, except 
for the boy Nosy (Mike Morgan), a good-looking 
youth who manages to act himself into looking 
frightful and has just the right air of maddening, 
tender, knowing reverence. 

At the new Columbia Theatre in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, where theatrical rather than cinematic 
conventions are to be observed—long runs, set 
times for showing—Gigi (director: Vincente 
Minelli; ‘A’ certificate), Colette’s tale about the 
training of a schoolgirl cocotte blown up into a 
full-scale musical, starts things off with a bang. 
Lurid and gorgeous sets and clothes by Cecil 
Beaton, lyrics and script by Alan Jay Lerner, 
music by Frederick Loewe, Maurice Chevalier at 
the top of his form, Hermione Gingold strangely 
but rather touchingly piano, and Leslie Caron as 
her delightful self, looking so genuinely adolescent 
that one realises how far from it other cut-down 
actresses have been when they tried to look 
coltish. 


Main Street at Midnight 


Clocks belled twelve. Main Street showed other- 
wise 

Than its suburb of woods: nimbus- 

Lit, but unpeopled, held its windows 

Of wedding pastries, 


Diamond rings, potted roses, fox-skins 
Ruddy on the wax mannequins 

In a glassed tableau of affluence. 

From deep-sunk basements. 


What rat moved the raptorial owl 
Then, to squall above the level 

Of streetlights and wires, its wall to wall 
Wingspread in control 


Of the ferrying currents, belly 
Dense-feathered, fearfully soft to 
Look upon? Rats’ teeth gut the city 
Shaken by owl cry. 


SYLVIA PLATE 
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Whisking Whiskers Away 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Nosopy has yet succeeded in 
making an electric razor to suit 
all kinds of beard and skin. 
Some people, therefore, who 
might find them very effective 
shy away from them. The 
report on electric razors in the 
current issue of Which? is not 
encouraging, either. It compares safety and 
electric razors thus: ‘Safety razors need no power 
and are (obviously) electrically safe, noiseless, 
practically unbreakable, do not interfere with 
television or radio, normally need no repairs or 
servicing, can be used wherever there is soap and 
water. On the other hand you cannot cut yourself 
with an electric razor; it does away with the 
mess and nuisance of lathering; you are not con- 
tinuously buying new blades and having to dis- 
pose of the old ones; and you can shave 
luxuriously in bed, leaving the bathroom to the 
rest of the family.’ But when Which? tried to 
find out whether the safety or the electric razor 
gives the closer shave it found that, in every case, 
of four men tested the hair shaved off by the 
safety razor weighed more, the difference ranging 
from | per cent. to 70 per cent. 

The weakness of Which?’s test is that there is 
no straight comparison in the report between a 
wet shave with a safety razor and a dry shave 
with the electric razor that is best suited to the 
user's beard and skin. In fact, after a further test 
with electric razors by a panel of twenty-one 
men, Which? reports that ‘It was interesting that 
each tester gave overall preference to a brand 
different from his own.’ In other words, every one 
of them was originally using the wrong model. 
The report does recommend that an electric razor 
should only be bought on trial, that people should 
be allowed to try one make after another for at 
least a fortnight and that a credit note should 
be given to anyone who decides against all 
electric razors. This will seem to most people an 
unnecessarily complicated way of buying somé- 
thing as simple as a razor, and I’m pleased to 
report that someone has thought of a way 
round it. 

Mr. Edgar Herrmann runs the Dry Shave 
Centre at 111 High Holborn, London, WC1. He 
guarantees to find an electric razor to suit your 
beard and skin or refund your money (not merely 
give you a credit note) and there is nothing 
extravagant about his claims: ‘I estimate that 
one-third of the people. who buy electric shavers 
from me obtain better results than they achieved 
with a blade, one-third get a shave as good and 
one-third a shave less good. Those who find them 
less good may still find them preferable because 
they won't cut the skin and are more convenient 
to use.’ 

The centre stocks forty-five men’s models 
(fifteen makes) and five women’s. (It can service 
120 models, including many no longer being sold 
but still in use.) Rather than take a chance by 
buying over the counter with the odds heavily 
against you and rather than go to the tedious 


= 
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bother of trying one model after another on 
approval, Mr. Herrmann invites you to come to 
the centre with a normal twenty-four-hour growth 
of beard. An assistant will take you into a cubicle 
and inspect your beard with a calibrated hand- 
microscope. You will be offered three or four 
suitable models to try out on small areas of your 
beard; these are then reduced to two and you 
make your choice. Of the two models one is 
likely to be in the low- or medium-price range 
and one in the high range. Both will be suitable 
for your beard, one will obviously be better. You 
buy your razor on fourteen days’ approval and 
then keep it, or try another, or have your money 
refunded. 

Annual servicing—mainly the removal of 
accumulated hair-dust, lubrication and adjust- 
ment—is advisable for electric razors. The 
centre’s first overhaul is free and thereafter you 
get an annual reminder in the post. Repairs can 
usually be done in four hours and are guaranteed 
for six months. Razors sent for repair by post 
are usually dealt with and returned on the same 
day. ~ 


* * * 


Talking about timber diseases and their treat- 
ment in houses and churches, in the House of 
Commons on December 17, Mr. Arthur Skeffing- 
ton suggested that a number of so-called 
consultants were too ready to recommend treat- 
ments which were not only expensive but often 
unnecessary. He said that in one case ‘three firms, 
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widely known, recommended immediate chemical 
treatment’ costing £80, but that the treatment 
would have been valueless. A consultant can 
sometimes be mistaken, but there seems to be 
an inference to be drawn that there are 
unscrupulous firms which trade on the general 
ignorance of timber infestation. 

I am glad that both Mr. Skeffington and Mr, 
John Rodgers (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade) confirmed my recent recom- 
mendation of the Timber Development Associa- 
tion as a reliable, independent body to which to 
refer. Timber preservation is a controversial sub- 
ject, as some of my recent correspondence hag 
shown. I have been taken to task for saying that 
modern building may be responsible for some 
dry-rot infestation (houses in the old days being 
too draughty for the fungus to establish itself) 
and for saying that winter-time was the season for 
counter-attack. But the one statement was based 
on a learned paper read to the Wood Preserva- 
tion Association, and the other on the fact (since 
confirmed) that the death-watch beetle emerges 
from March onwards and must therefore be in 
the pupal stage just previously. I am grateful to 
correspondents for their good (if conflicting) 
comments, and would recommend readers who 
are anxious about their woodwork to get hold 
of copies of the excellent and impartial Stationery 
Office pamphlets, published by the Ministry of 
Works at 4d. each, Care in the Use of Timber, 
Woodworm and Dry Rot. There are also longer 
official booklets on the same and related subjects at 
3s. and 4s., as well as a publication put out jointly 
by the TDA and the British Wood Preservation 
Association, Timber Preservation, at 2s. | regret 
that there was not enough space to list these in 
my first article, and I must add that when in 
doubt one should consult a specialist, and an 
impartial one if possible. 


Everybody’s Diet 


By MILES HOWARD 


At a dinner party the other 
night my hostess noticed that 
I took no potatoes and little 
other starch, and asked if I was 
on a diet. I replied to this that 
everyone is ‘on a diet’—a pat- 
tern of ‘dosage’ of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat that they 
have found by trial to be best for them or (more 
often) that has worked itself out below conscious 
level: as, for instance, the depressed woman will 
over-indulge on cake and sweets. My pattern 
is mainly protein, milk and vitamins—no bread, 
potatoes or sugar and, indeed, not much in the 
carbohydrate class at all. Testing this out over 
the years, I have found that a high-protein diet 
suits me, whereas a high-carbohydrate one does 
not. When I ate bread and cake IJ learned, by slow 
degrees, that it filled me up at the time, and then 
two or three hours afterwards I got hunger-pains 
and wanted to eat again. Nowadays, I can miss a 
meal without feeling empty, and frequently do, 
if pressed for time or just for a change. Since 








tea without sugar tastes rather bitter, I put one 
Saxin pill into it and carry the tube around. | was 
describing this regime, when my hostess said, 
“Why, I’ve got a book about that,’ and drew from 
the shelf a bright-backed volume entitled Body, 
Mind and Sugar by Abrahamson (an American 
doctor) and Pezet, a professional writer on tech- 
nical themes. The notion of the book was born 
when the doctor diagnosed ‘hyperinsulinism’ in 
the writer and the writer's wife; the lay partner 
then began to ask a lot of questions and the book 
was written to answer them. 

In brief: the name ‘hyperinsulinism’ was pro- 
posed by Dr. Seale Harris in 1924 for a disorder 
of which the certral feature is excessive produc- 
tion of insulin by the patient’s apparatus of inter- 
nal secretion. One form of over-production 
results from a tumour of the pancreas, but this 
is uncommon; Harris held that by far the most 
common and important form was ‘functional — 
that is, no demonstrable change can be shown in 
the pancreas itself, yet it makes too much insulin. 
When the insulin level rises, the blood-sugar falls, 
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The Faith of a Humorist 


W. S. Gilbert wrote for an age in which the 


standard of taste in popular amusement was as 


sadly in need of repair as it is today. He saw 





much of the absurdity of life, and added much 
to its gaiety; in so doing he went far to put 
mere vulgarity out of countenance. He is reputed 
to have loved the Book of Job, with its problem 
of sorrow and suffering, above all other literature. 
Doubtless the librettist of The Mikado would have 
rejoiced to know that a century thence the Bible 
in Colloquial Japanese would be acclaimed the 
Book of the Year in Japan. 

rhe restricted private benevolence of Gilbert's 
day must now be borne on broader, or rather, 
more numerous shoulders. To provide the Bible 
in Japanese and over 800 other languages, at a 


price men can afford, is the task of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN | 
BIBLE SOCIETY | 


Your gifts towards the work will be gratefully acknowledged by | 
The Secretaries: | 
| 


The Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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Life’s busy enough now for your wife — with the children. It’s a barren existe 
—looking after you and the children, ence for a mother, but that is what 
manaying the home. might face your wife. 

But think of that other, lonely life What have you done about it? 
if you weren’t there: the job-hunting, | Adequate life assurance is the answer. 
the strenuous work with strict hours, Talk it over with the man from the 
and then the housework to do inthe Prudential. He will suggest a policy to 


evening. No time for fun and playing fit your individual needs. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
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so ‘Harris’s disease’ can be called sugar-starva- 
tion. According to our authors, it is a pretty 
common disorder in the States—at the very least, 
a million victims, and ‘probably ten to thirty 
times that number.’ It is constantly misdiagnosed 
(they say) as coronary thrombosis, epilepsy, 
appendicitis, hysteria and all manner of bodily 
and mental ailments; all over North America, 
patients with this disorder are being sent to 
psychiatrists for ‘nerve trouble,’ instead of the 
metabolic clinic. Harris’s disease comes in many 
disguises—no wonder, then, that ‘inexperienced 
doctors have difficulty in diagnosing it.’ It begins 
insidiously with light-headedness and fatigue, and 
thereafter symptoms of all kinds may follow. A 
test of glucose-tolerance (the blood-sugar curve 
after a dose of glucose) will confirm the nature of 
the malady. The treatment is simplicity itself—a 
diet, set out in detail in the book, which very much 
resembles mine. 

From reflection on this thesis there emerge 
two principles—(1) that every illness must be 
explored in its physical aspect and its mental 
aspect, together and in parallel. Exploration that 
omits close scrutiny of both is thus incomplete 
and perhaps even misleading. No doubt some 
patients thought to be suffering from panic attacks 
are in fact going through a phase of unusually 
low blood-sugar level—some, but not thirty mil- 
lion. (2) Don't overstate your case, lest you spoil it. 

* * * 

I liked Arnold Sorsby’s scholarly essay in the 

ritish Medical Journal recently, setting out to 
prove that Noah was an albino. As the author 
says, Noah, with his wife, his ark and the animals 
that came two by two, is perhaps the most vividly 
human figure in the Biblical account of the early 
days of man. In this he differs from the weak and 
gullible Adam, the milk-sop Abel, and the stage 
villain Cain. From a study of what evidence he 
can reach, Dr. Sorsby concludes that Lamech, 
Noah’s father, married someone who was either 
his sister or his first cousin. If this is so (he says) 
—and a relationship of this kind was not especially 
unusual in primitive societies—Noah was the off- 
spring of a consanguineous marriage; his albinism 
demonstrates not only the antiquity of the afflic- 
tion, but also the fact that the first recorded case 
was the child of parents who were blood relatives. 
On this reading, Methuselah can now claim the 
additional distinction of being the first authentic 
carrier of albinism—unless the distinction belongs 
to his anonymous wife. A second possibility—that 
Noah inherited his albinism from a fallen angel— 
can be discounted. 

* * * 

The surgery of the internal ear—how many of 
us, I wonder, know how delicate and@lextrous it 
is? I certainly didn’t, until I sat beside an aural 
surgeon at a dinner. The ‘machine for hearing’ 
inside the skull is tiny, and the surgeon must 
observe the field of operation through a system 
of lenses; the movements of his instruments must 
be wonderfully precise and controlled. Further, 
he operates down a speculum—the parts he is 
working at are seen at the far end of a funnel. He 
can make some promise, now, of better hearing 
in the disorder otosclerosis, heretofore almost 
untreatable, and in chronic disease of the middle 
ear, which is better still. Because of these new 
procedures, the dynamics of hearing itself are 
more fully understood. These techniques are a 


THE 


milestone in medicine, like the surgery of ‘the 
heart. In a sense, deafness is a graver handicap 
than being blind; deaf people often grow suspi- 
cious and irritable, and come to believe that 
people are talking about them. It is tragic that a 
child whose ear runs should be cursed for life 
with a hearing defect. Even when the aural 
mechanism has been partly disorganised by infec- 
tion, the surgeon may be able to restore some 
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hearing. Indeed, another move forward towards 
liberation from the malign consequences of 
disease. 

* * ” 

From my daughter’s English book—‘You can 
see throu, me. | am cold. People use me to put 
drinks into. What am I?’ The answer, in the 
book, is ice; but I can think of several people 
who would answer to the same description. 


Sour Grapes 


By STRIX 


FIND it difficult to account for the malaise 
| the epithet ‘top’ arouses in me. When I 
read about top executives, top models and top 
people (especially top people) I am discommoded 
by a sort of mental queasiness. It is not quite the 
same as the healthy revulsion caused by neolo- 
gisms like motorcade, usherette and helidrome. 
It is more abstruse, more insidious: harder to 
support. 

Partly, I suppose, it is due to pedantry. “Top- 
most executives’ would be pretty awful, but it 
would be clean-cut. ‘Ace Polo-Player Joins Crack 
Regiment’ is, as statements of fact go, a bit 
blurred round the edges, because ace, like star, hit 
and best-seller, is an imprecise term and because 
nobody has ever laid down which regiments, if 
any, are not crack regiments; but at least the 
words convey a message which does not leave 
you with the feeling that there is a catch in it 
somewhere. 

With me, ‘top’ never fails to do this. Applied 
to executives and models it is, no doubt, merely 
a journalistically fashionable way of saying senior 
(of the first) and leading (of the second). But even 
this usage raises problems which nag me. I have 
for instance the impression that there are some 
walks of life in describing which the use of ‘top’ 
is inadmissible. Can one write ‘top bishops’? I 
hardly think so. Top scientists, yes. Top criminals, 
no. Top poets? A border-line case, I would say. 
And whence comes the strong, instinctive feeling 
that, whereas Signor Annigoni is indubitably a top 
artist, even a gossip-writer would think twice 
before applying this chromium-plated label to 
Mr. Augustus John? 

I am in some doubt as to whether you can be 
top after you are dead. One might perhaps write 
of Brummel as a top fop, but even the most 
illiterate public would hardly expect to be re- 
minded that Shakespeare was the top playwright 
of all time. On the whole I suspect that you have 
to be contemporary to be top. 

It may be only because I lead a sheltered life 
that I have never heard this revolting word 
used as an adjective in conversation. In modish 
circles, for all I know, people may constantly be 
expressing their intention to dine at a top 
restaurant, to consult a top psychologist, or to 
back the horse ridden by a top jockey. All I can 
say is that I have never caught them at it. 

Nor do I find it possible to imagine that anyone 
ever applies the epithet, in speech or in writing, 
to himself. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, I am sure, is under 
small temptation to style himself Her Majesty’s 
Top Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. No 
member of the First or Grenadier Guards would 
allow a perverted esprit de corps to suggest that 


his regiment should be known as the Top Guards, 
Were counsel to ask an expert witness: ‘You 
would, I believe, describe yourself as a top 
authority on ballistics?’ one sincerely trusts that 
the pundit would rebut the suggestion and that 
the barrister would be disbarred or dewigged or 
whatever happens to lawyers who bring their 
calling into disrepute. 

To speak, or rather to write, of top speleolo- 
gists, top architects and top flautists, though it 
irritates old codgers like me, does at least convey 
a meaning; for in every profession there are those 
who are esteemed (as the dictionary puts it) 
‘highest in position or degree.’ But ‘top people’ 
seems to me a usage in which the maximum of 
dishonesty and pretentiousness is combined with 
the minimum of meaning. Top of what? Top in 
what? Top according to whom? If the pollsters 
went their round asking the single question ‘Are 
you a top person?’ I suspect and hope that the 
Noes and Don’t Knows would far outnumber the 
Yesses. Even the brashest, the most up-and-com- 
ing of us would surely feel called upon to showa 
seemly hesitation before answering ‘Well, if you 
put it like that . . . well, yes, I suppose | am,’ 

Where is the summit on which these spring- 
heeled paragons are assembled? How is con- 
stituted their self-appointed élite? Have they any 
common characteristics apart from their topness? 
They are not what used to be called, in an un- 
happy and now invidious phrase, the best people. 
Yet they are (in a similar one) our betters, or any- 
how somebody’s betters; we can’t all be top 
people. 

Or can we? Perhaps this nebulous blue-print 
for a do-it-yourself aristocracy is just what our 
age needs as a means of sublimating its envics. 
Perhaps top people are an inevitable and in the 
long run beneficent product of the Century of the 
Little Man. Alas, this is a barely specious concept. 
It is impossible to disprove the thesis that all 
people are top; but it is equally impossible to 
ignore the fact that this thesis, once stated, must 
bring into play the fell corollary that some people 
are topper than others. The rat-race must go on. 

I am not running in it. |! know I am not a top 
person and I actively don’t want to be one: call 
it sour grapes if you will. Up there on the summit, 
clustered like guillemots in impeccably black and 
white phalanxes, I am aware of the top people 
looking down on me; and—for I wish them no ill 
—I can only hope that, in the words used by the 


authoress of Manners and Rules of Good Society ° 


(31st edition, London, 1910), they will ‘find some 
amusement in the absurdities gravely advanced by 
someone writing from another sphere than thal 
where savoir vivre reigns.’ 


— 
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MALAISE IN INDIA 


Sir—Mr Rushbrook Williams’s article ‘Malaise in 
India’ is a reasonable abstract, up to a certain point, 
of editorial Comment in certain Indian national 
dailies over the last two years. Had he stopped half- 
way down his last paragraph all would have been 
well. However, the rich fantasy of his conclusion 
obliged me to read it over twice to make sure that I 
had not misread it. To speak of a new political con- 
developing among the Kshattriyas in 
India is like talking of the patrician class in modern 
Italy, or applying the formal divisions of feudal 
theory to modern Europe. Every student of Indian 
sociology in this country, and in India, learns in his 
first course that this term belongs rather to the world 
of religious belief than to that of political or economic 
behaviour. There simply is no Kshattriya class to 
have a consciousness: no consciousness and not even 
a backbone of Rajput gentry. Where are the Rajputs 
outside Rajputana and related districts? What does 
‘gentry’ mean in the Indian context? What tradition 
of public service is peculiar to this gentry and not 
to be found in Brahman or clerk castes, or among the 
Sikhs—or do the latter count as gentry? More 
seriously, has Mr. Williams been in the villages before 
the land reforms and after? Assuming that his ‘class’ 
exists, can he prove that it has suffered such unjust 
spoliation as he suggests? 


sciousness 


Finally, a word of advice if | may. The kind of 
appeal that he is trying to make is all too apparent 
from his use of words. He is trying to create a myth 
ol a fine, upstanding, impoverished nobility which 
will, given the chance, save the ‘frustrated and rest- 
less Indians.” This will go down very nicely with 
some. But this myth offers little comfort when com- 
pared with the alternative it is presumably to combat. 
Communism, says Mr. Williams, ‘will not do as an 
alternative—that is plain.” This is dangerous folly. 
Apart from Congress the Communist Party is the 
best organised party and the most popular, as Mr. 
Nehru’s election intervention showed. It does ‘do’ 
already and is highly likely to ‘do’ better. The sad 
thing is that many of those romantically conceived. 
‘intensely patriotic’ aristocrats may vote for it on no 
other grounds than that, for instance. it would tem- 
Porarily support a linguistic State movement. 

1am not mocking Mr. Williams when I say that 
the biggest surprise of all was the address ‘New Delhi’ 
at the top of his article. Is it after all true, as some 
Left-wing Congress members maintain, that New 
Delhi society is cut off from the rest of India? Was 
there no one who could take him gently by the arm 
and say, ‘Look .?—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID POCOCK 
University Lecturer in Indian Sociology 
University of Oxford 
Institute of Social Anthropology, 
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‘LOLITA’ 


Sir,—It is a novel idea and one that does not stand 
up to investigation that the law officers who are 
charged with the defence of public decency should let 
themselves be guided by such writers and critics as 
may tell them that their criterion of indecency ought 
to be literary merit, and that provided there is literary 
merit they should close their eyes to the indecency it is 
their duty to challenge. There is no question of asking 
the law officers to be guided instead by the police as 
to what they decide to prosecute. (1 mentioned the 
Bow Street Magistrate and the Commissioner be- 
cuuse Pharos had asked by whom Lolita had been 
characterised as filthy.) Nor are the law officers them- 
selves to give the real decision on these issues. That 
is fora jury with a judge. 

While some writers and critics of weight may take 
this extreme view of the overriding pre-eminence of 
literary over moral considerations, plenty of others 
do not. and would advise in the opposite sense. 
Literary merit may mean a power of communicating 
imaginative experience which may intensify the case 
for a prosecution. 

The least impressive of the signatories’ arguments, 
although it seems to impress you, is that the prosecu- 
tions of today may not commend themselves to the 
public opinion of tomorrow. If thanks to the im- 
munity of Lolita, readers a few years hence take these 
rapings of little girls, or other perversions, as normal 
plots for novels. they will wonder what the stir was 
about. Certainly the trend for many years has been 
towards ever lower standards. But we may be at the 
low water mark today, provided a wholesome public 
opinion asserts itself. There is a strong commercial 
pull all the time towards greater licentiousness, and it 
needs to be counterbalanced by a fear of legal con: 
sequences if a decent restraint is not observed.— Yours 
faithfully, 

DOUGLAS WOODRUFI 
The Tablet, 128 Sloane Street, SW1 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 


book.’ Editor, Spectator.] 
* 
Sir,—-In all the correspondence one reads in the press 


about obscene publications it seems to me that every- 
one is saying the same thing without coming to any 
conclusion 

Lolita, obviously, is disgusting in the sense that it 
portrays one of the most disgusting habits of our 
human race. 

War (to take one of many potential examples) is 
iother disgusting vice of mankind. Yet writers are 
permitted to describe it in every horrible detail. Cold- 
blooded murder (perhaps more disgusting than war) 
is the subject of countless detective stories. 

Surely Parliament must decide between two simple, 
though controversial, policies, with their accompany- 
ing pros and cons. 

1. Books, plays, etc., should be allowed to portray 
the ugly facts of life as they are. This would enable 
the innocent or gullible person of good character to 
avoid the pitfalls attendant upon ignorance 

2. Books, plays, etc., should portray the world as 
a Garden of Eden, where no one need believe in 
Original Sin nor take precautions against eccentric 
sinners. This would have the disadvantage of giving 
comfort to the already depraved in that, without 
saving them in any way, it would deliver more victims 
inte their hands. 

Myself, | am all for instructing the innocent and 
gullible in the facts of life. Unlike the distinguished 
Victorian judge, | see no need to protect from them- 
selves those who are already depraved.— Yours faith- 
fully, 

BRIAN OSBORNI 
$1. James’ Club, 106 Piccadilly 

* 

Sir. You would doubtless agree that literary excel- 
lence is not a quality which can be possessed by a 
book which possesses nothing else. In the case of a 
work of fiction the quality is used in the service of 
telling an imagined story. The question at issue is: 
does the subject of the story count, one way or the 
other, in a judgment on the total merits of the work. 
or is all of whatever value the work possesses in the 
manner of the telling? 

Wfthis Lolita mav not be censured on account of 
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its subject, to what lengths may not gifted literary 
executants carry their imaginative delvings? There 
is e.g., bestiality to be sensitively explored (country 
policemen could supply some raw material). 

Surely the obvious weakness of Croce’s esthetic is 
that it is plain that some subjects, with which art 
may deal, are more worthy of attention than others, 
and some are worthy of no attention.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HERBERT R. 
Banham Rectory, Norwich, Norfolk 


BARTON 


LITTER 

Sir,—After reading Mr. Wilde’s letter to you in your 
last issue, | am forced to the conclusion that he 
simply does not know what the litter scourge amounts 
to. To talk of litter in terms of a tramp throwing 
an empty sardine tin into a ditch is a fantastic under- 
Statement. Tramps in these times are few and far 
between and one doubts if they have any particular 
passion for sardines, 

Gipsies are far from blameless, but let Mr. Wilde 
visit any pleasant country common on a warm Sun- 
day or Bank Holiday after a rollicking urban party 
has had a picnic there. There he will find tins and 
cartons galore, broken bottles all ready to gash an 
unwary child or cut a pony’s fetlock, and the grass 
and bushes festooned with pages from the more 
sensational papers. Lorry drivers also contribute by 
pitching anything they have used on to the roadside. 

This beastliness is quite avoidable. I have watched 
two young men leave the bank of a Highland river 
by which they had been camping for two or three 
days. They pulled up stakes, packed their gear and 
departed without leaving as much as a matchstick in 
sight. In the same area | have drawn into a recess 
by the side of the road to find a loathsome mass 
of bottles, bones and rags, One had to walk at least 
half a mile over the moorland before one was rid 
of pages of newspapers 

There is a grain of comtort. About half a century 
ago there was legislation against ‘spitter hogs.’ Five 
pounds a spit was too expensive and the exponents 
of this pleasant habit had to desist. No doubt they 
had their defenders at the time—Don’t interfere with 
the freedom of the citizen, etc. etc.’-—but the law was 
effective. Maybe in time the litter hogs will follow 
the spitter hogs into oblivion.—Y ours faithfully, 

Cc. C. MILLER 





Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted 


‘NO FIXED ABODE’ 
Sir,—Regarding your television critic’s notice pub- 
lished in the Spectator last week, |, too, think Henry 
Kaplan is a superb director—one of the very few 
capable of achieving such a high standard of pro- 
duction. He is inclined to agree with me that Peter 
Forster is a superb critic. We have just read together 
his brilliant notice of the play No Fixed Abode and 
were both amazed at the quality of his writing, his 
perception and his dramatic insight. I read his notices 
every week; to me he is the ‘only critic of any con- 
sequence; | agree with almost everything he says. If 
it is not too presumptuous on my part, may I object 
most strongly to one small point? 
Henry Kaplan did not direct No Fixed Abode. 
| did.—Yours faithfully. 
JAMES ORMEROD 
Programme Director 
Granada TV Network Limited, 
Granada House, Water Street, Manchester, 3 


THE RUMBOTHAM SAGA 


Sir.—-So Kenneth Allsop has chosen to speak again 
on the subject of jazz! Again he succeeds in wedging 
both his ‘pedal extremities’ (as the late Fats Waller 
would have said) very firmly in his articulate mouth 

Would that Mr Allsop knew as much about jazz 
as he does about writing, in which he is both amusing 
and knowledgeable. 

His facts about jazz musicians and jazz forms 
appear to have been culled from a few out-of-date 
textbooks on the subject and his opinions show a 
lack of current awareness of present happenings 

So Alcide Pavageau. bassist with the George Lewis 
band, played with the legendary Buddy Bolden! 
This is a colourful and interestine point but com- 
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pletely untrue, as a short conversation with Alcide 
would quickly prove. 

Similar chats with Alex Welsh (misspelt Walsh) 
and Mick Mulligan, both of whom are accused of 
regarding Armstrong as a deviationist, would give 
Mr. Allsop a new insight into these musicians’ 
opinions. Both lead bands whose style may be de- 
fined as ‘Dixieland’ (for the want of a better word) 
and their music is several stages removed from the 
George Lewis/Ken Colyer school. 

I suggest that Mr. Allsop refrain from writing any 
more articles on jazz until he is a little more certain 
of his facts. 

A short respite would be invaluable as he obviously 
has a great deal of research and listening to catch 
up on. 

In the passing, I would say that I enjoyed his 
parody on the Bunk Johnson cult. This was a delight- 
ful piece, debunking an overrated era in jazz history. 

It is here, in Sam Rumbotham country, that Mr. 
Allsop has his feet planted firmly on the ground— 
in the realm of factasey.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MARTIN 
23 Shauldham Street, W1 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—England did not ‘forestall rather than passively 
await’ attack by Hitler. She said that she would de- 
clare war on him if he attacked Poland; and he did 
and she did, If this is the nearest thing to a Middle 
Eastern parallel that Mr. Adler can find, he had better 
be careful in his use of the word ‘fatuous.’ 

Colonel Nasser has said (and I see no reason to 
doubt his statement) that it was Israel’s large-scale 
attack on Gaza which convinced him personally (his 
subordinates were already convinced) that she was a 
major danger to the Arabs. She is; and they are a 
major danger to her. The situation in the Middle 
East is in fact hellish, and the assumption that Israel 
is white and Egypt black is doing a lot to keep it 
hellish. My point was, and is, that Israel and the 
Suez Group have no right to describe peace-making 
as ‘appeasement,’ particularly when Israel is giving 
Egypt no motive to ‘appease’ her.— Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE SLEE 
3 Heath Close, NWI1 


‘BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT’ 


Sir,—The letters about Sir Winston Churchill’s im- 
mortal offer of ‘blood, toil, tears and sweat’ remind 
me of another Prime Minister and of another phrase 
less happily linked together. I think I may have been 
present when this phrase was first planted in the mind 
of him whom it was later to diminish. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Round about the years 1928-29, the late Earl 
Baldwin came to Taunton to address a political meet- 
ing, speaking of Lloyd George with considerable 
scorn and also about broccoli. A young man on the 
platform—I believe one of the Croom-Johnson family 
—made a graceful little speech of welcome, and in it 
told of how Mr. Baldwin (as he then was) had won 
the devotion of a handful of Oxford undergraduates 
by answering some question about the inside of 
politics with unhesitating candour and bluntness. 

‘We were appalled,’ said the young man, ‘by his 
frankness!" 

Mr. Baldwin was visibly pleased and said he re- 
membered the incident. The audience was pleased 
too, and the thought of Mr, Baldwin’s unanxious 
candour and lack of showiness—particularly in con- 
trast with the trickiness of Lloyd George—warmed 
the whole gathering. 

May it not be that Mr. Baldwin consciously or sub- 
consciously remembered this phrase and the affection 
it had won him when he was pressed in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Churchill on November 12, 1936, 
about his failure to rearm the country?—Yours 
faithfully, 

L. S. HARRIS 
Field House, Hoveton St. John, Norfolk 


WORM I THE WOOD 

Sir,—The consuming interest has not been well served 
by Leslie Adrian’s article ‘Worm i’ the Wood.’ Apart 
from many factual errors it is disappointing to see 
encouragement given in a journal of the standing of 
the Spectator to widespread misconceptions about 
methods of eradication of attack on timber. A recent 
debate in the House of Commons on Timber Diseases 
(Hansard, December 17, 1958) brought out clearly 
the faet that in many cases the timber treatment ser- 
vices advised by firms whose business it was to carry 
out this type of work were often quite unnecessary. 
Though wood preservation and protection in the sense 
of identificafion of the different pests and the in situ 
application of preservatives are not, as Leslie Adrian 
says, ‘a highly technical matter’—-they can be learned 
in quite a short time—the essential point to determine 
is the extent to which any attack is of structural 
significance and whether it is still active. This calls for 
professional skill and impartial advice. On it will 
depend whether any chemical treatment is required. 
It is not true to say, as Leslie Adrian does, that ‘When 
there has been an attack of either dry rot or worm, 
penetration into the wood [of preservatives] is essen- 
tial.’ If beetle attack is no longer active—and in many 
cases attack may have been dead for years and even 
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centuries—there is no justification at all for any jy, 
situ chemical treatment. 

Apart from this major caveat to the article there are 
many features in it to mislead the reader. For example 
the suggestion that it is the sounder construction of 
modern houses that makes them liable to the dry-rot 
fungus is the reverse of the truth—it is only if the 
damp-proof courses are covered by flower beds or 
air-bricks are sealed or if rainwater disposal arrange- 
ments are allowed to fall into disrepair that trouble 
arises. Again it is incorrect to say that ‘the winter 
is the time to launch a counter-attack against the 
beetles.’ When envisaging in situ chemical treatments, 
as Miss Adrian was, the best time for such treatment 
is just before the annual ‘flight season’ when the 
greatest number of larve, pupe, and adult beetles will 
be nearest the surface of the infected wood. Equally 
misleading is the statement that the counter-attack 
against the furniture beetle is ‘very much the same’ as 
against the death-watch beetle. As is mentioned later 
in the article, death-watch beetle attack is almost in- 
variably associated with fungal decay, and, therefore, 
in dealing with death-watch beetle attack it is of vital 
importance to trace the cause of the fungal decay and 
to eliminate both the cause and the decay, when 
further action against the death-watch beetle may be 
unnecessary. 

I appreciate the difficulty of presenting the many 
facets of this subject in a short article, but it is essen- 
tial that the bare facts presented should be correct, 
otherwise the conclusions are bound to be misleading, 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. E. DESCH 
11 Haymarket, SW1 

[Leslie Adrian refers to this and other letters on 

p. 228.—Editor, Spectator] 


MEETING THE PEOPLE 

Sir,—If Mr. Gaitskell’s motive in visiting North 
Wales was to ‘see for himself,’ his memory must be 
as short as that of the average party stalwart. This 
was his second visit within nine months (not counting 
that holiday at—was it Ffestiniog?—where he so 
enjoyed the singing). 


We in Plaid Cymru (the Welsh ‘Nationalist’ Party) | 


like to think he was brought down to steal some of 
our thunder. Our President, Gwynfor Evans, has a 
reasonable chance of winning Merioneth from Labour 
and a break-through in one constituency would have 
both the big parties worried throughout Wales. 
Englishmen, by the way, need not look askance at 
the progress of Welsh nationalism. It isn’t the bomb- 
throwing variety. We just want a chance to make as 
much of Wales as the Danes have made of Denmark. 
—Yours faithfully, 
I. BOWEN REES 
Prospective Plaid Cymru Candidate for Conway 
Welsh Nation Offices, High Street, Bangor 


NO MORE COMPARTMENTS? 

Sir,—It is stated that British Railways in their 
programme of new carriages are now ceasing to 
build coaches with compartments for second-class 
passengers. Open saloons are officially preferred 
simply because more people can be got into them. 
Yet, an Englishman who still likes to go by rail is 
entitled to ask whether there has ever been any mode 
of travel quite so comfortable and civilised as that in 
a closed compartment? Surely, on long-distance trains, 
and especially for non-smokers, a number of these 
ought to be retained? Some of us would not object 
if an extra charge were made for non-smoking 
compartments. 

Or, 1s it that the railway commissars today prefer 
to see the proletariat crowded into less space at all 
costs? For my part, with everyone’s luggage and 
bundles piled in front of me on a beastly little table 
past which I can scarcely squeeze my legs, I always 
feel (if I have to be packed into one of these saloons) 
more like an-unwanted refugee than a normal persoa 
who has paid his fare. And there must be thousands 
who will also be very sorry if compartments ar 
entirely withdrawn from service:—Yours faithfully, 

B, A. SMITH 
81 Micklegate, York 
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Peter’s Reforms 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


LYUCHEVSKY. greatest of Russian historians, 

died in 1910. Here is a new translation of the 
fourth volume of his History of Russia.* It is a 
good translation, far more readable than the old 
one by C. J. Hogarth. It has been competently 
and unobtrusively edited by the translator, though 
one regrets her decision, in referring to works 
written since Klyuchevsky, to cite only those 
available in English or French. This hides from 
us the continuity of the great debate in the USSR 
today. The debate concerns not only Peter’s reign 
but the whole of Russian history. To Klyuchevsky 
we owe the classic statement of this point. 

The question of the significance of Peter’s 
reforms is largely a question of the development 
of Russian historical understanding. For over 
two hundred years Russians have written a great 
deal, and talked even more, about Peter’s 
activities. ... Very often, indeed, Russian 
philosophies of history have been in the form 
of judgments of the Petrine reforms; and, by a 
remarkable feat of condensation, the meaning 
of all Russian history was looked for in the 
significance of those reforms, and in the relation- 
ship between the old and the new Russia. 

Mr. Charques, who has written a highly com- 
pressed but useful Short History of Russia,¥ sub- 
stantially follows Klyuchevsky’s interpretation of 
Peter's reign, seeing it as ‘the great divide between 
Muscovy and imperial Russia, the iron bridge 
between the harsh paternalism of Moscow and 
the harsher regimentation of St. Petersburg.’ So 
it is perhaps worth looking again at Peter's place 
in history through Klyuchevsky’s eyes. 

We may start from a remark which the Tsar 
made during his visit to England in 1698: ‘It is 
good to hear subjects speaking truthfully and 
openly to their King. This is what we must learn 
from England.’ Twenty-five years later, looking 
back over his reign, Peter exclaimed: “Was not 


everything done by force, and are not people- 


grateful for what has resulted?’ The contrast 
between the two remarks tells us much about his 
reign: that Peter start*d with relatively liberal 
intentions, and came to attribute the brutality of 
his reforming methods to lack of co-operation 
from his subjects. This was not wholly fair: the 
Tsar himself had an astonishingly violent and 
unstable temperament. At a diplomatic banquet 
he spat in the face of a foreign officer who ven- 
tured to disagree with him. His favourites were 
liable to be cudgelled or punched in the face. 
Corrupt senators were publicly knouted; so were 
noblemen who appeared at reviews with beards 
and moustaches. Peter had his son and heir 
executed. Side by side with Peter's praise 
of English outspokenness we must set the Eng- 
lish diplomat’s heartfelt cry of relief, ‘tonight we 
drank as much as we liked.’ Usually guests at 
official banquets had to drink as much as the Tsar 
liked. Courtiers were terrified of falling ill, lest 
Peter should wish to use the forceps or the knife 
upon them. , 

Peter grew up in an atmosphere of assassina- 

* Perer THE GREAT. By Vasili Klyuchevsky. Trans- 
lated by Liliana Archibald, (Macmillan, 36s.) 

+A Snort History oF Russia. By Richard 
Charques. (English Universities Press, 8s. 6d.) 


tion, palace revolution and torture. He received 
an utterly inadequate education, and from the 
age of seventeen he was continually grappling 
with problems of immediate urgency. Only one 
of the thirty-five years of his reign was completely 
peaceful: his reforms were made under the stress 
of direct military necessity. All this helps to ex- 
plain why ‘he never managed to rid himself of the 
biggest fault of Muscovite politics—their arbi- 
trariness.’ In the early part of his reign ‘his letters 
took the place of laws’; they were only codified 
after 1709. Often his hastily drafted decrees con- 
tradicted one another; some could not be carried 
out for years until gloss after gloss had been put 
upon them. 

To understand Peter we have to press below 
the Muscovite political tradition to the economic 
and social facts which underlay it. ‘The Tsar pulls 
uphill alone with the strength of ten, but millions 
pull downhill,’ wrote his peasant admirer Pososh- 
kov. ‘How then can his work prevail?’ This vast 
power of inertia was reinforced by Russia’s 
appalling communications: it took five weeks to 
travel the 500 miles from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow. Peter’s Government, like its Soviet successor, 
was unable to raise loans; its unprecedented 
expenditure had to be raised by taxation, its new 
industries run by conscript capital and labour. 
‘Women and girls in sin’ were sent to factories to 
be reformed; State subsidies were forced upon 
merchants who were told off to run clothing fac- 
tories. Peter trying to build a capitalist society 
with few and unwilling capitalists strikingly fore- 
casts the Soviet government’s attempts to build 
Socialism with a backward and depleted working 
class. 

To be successful, compulsion demands an effec- 
tive administrative machine: Peter’s was small 
and corrupt. Men calculated that ‘only 30 roubles 
out of every 100 collected reached the Treasury, 
and that the civil servants divided the remainder 
among themselves as a reward for their troubles.’ 
‘We all steal, the Procurator-General told Peter, 
as Buckingham might have told James I, ‘only 
some do it on a bigger scale and in a more con- 
spicuous way than others.’ Whilst serfdom was 
intensified and landowners were giver wider 
legal powers over their serfs, fiscal necessity led 
to taxation on serfs being increased. ‘Land- 
owners became the government's financial agents 
and inspectors of serf labour, and were made 
responsible for law and order in the villages 
where the serf inhabitants were always prepared 
for flight.’ Peter used the army to collect taxes 
and chivvy the bureaucrats. When census returns 
were delayed (and with them reassessment to 
taxation) guards regiments were ordered to put 
the civil servants in irons until the returns reached 
St. Petersburg. But neither this nor the subsequent 
device of beating Provincial Commissioners twice 
a week produced results. The violence of all these 
measures defeated their objects. Villagers fled 
beyond the frontiers or to the Cossacks to avoid 
taxation and billeting. The taxable population 
steadily declined. ‘Brigandage of the lower classes’ 
answered that of the upper classes. Klyuchevsky’s 
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summing-up is melancholy: Peter’s ‘devotion to 
his people led him to overstrain their resources 
and waste their lives recklessly. . . . He person- 
ally was honest and sincere -nd did not spare 
himself.’ His court expease: were only a fraction 
of his predecessors’. Yet ‘he treated his people 
as if ‘hey were merely tools.’ “An imposing legis- 
lative fagade merely concealed the general dis- 
order which prevailed throughout the country.’ 

N\ ertheless, under Peter Russia became a great 
power. The Tsar, if no general, was a great 
organjcer of victory. Most of his reforms had 
been ajumbrated by earlier Russian statesmen; 
but Peter carried them out. Even his apparent 
eccentrivities, like the tax on beards, had a serious 
purpose. The beard had a symbolic sanctity for 
the Old Believers, and they were thus made to pay 
for the zeligious toleration which Peter gave 
them. Even the buffoonery of ‘the Most Drunken 
Synod of Fools and Jesters,’ which held public 
orgies at Christmas and in Lent, was thought by 
foreigners ‘to serve a political or even educational 
purpose’ in discrediting the Church hierarchy. 

What are we to conclude? It would be easy to 
use my hackneyed comparison of Petrine with 
Soviet Russia, and Peter’s admiring remark about 
English liberty, to suggest enduring differences 
between the two countries, and to end with some 
self-congratulatory observations about the con- 
stitutional traditions of God’s Englishmen. But is 
it as simple as that? The similarities between early 
seventeenth-century England and Petrine Russia 
are greater than those between the latter and the 
USSR today. There was plenty of flogging in 
Stuart England. It failed to become a system of 
government only because, when Charles I tried to 
extend it to the propertied class, he was over- 
thrown by violent revolution. Were the Bloody 
Assizes, or the Glencoe massacre, so very superior 
to Muscovite methods? In England there was no 
serfdom; yet one could argue that there was 
greater equality in Russia, where the knout or 
conscription to lifelong military service might be 
the lot of a noble no less than of a serf. Charles I 
and James II would have liked to rule through a 
standing army; again only violent revolt pre- 
vented them. English freedom owes more to the 
Channel than to anything else. It deprived kings 
of the excuse (so irresistible in Russia, France and 
Prussia) for maintaining a standing army. Navies 
are not much use for internal repression. 

The mass of the Russian population undet 
Peter the Great was no doubt more backwaro 
than the mass of the English population had beer 
since the Middle Ages, though these are difficul' 
matters to measure. Russia never enjoyed the 
stimulus to popular education which the Refor 
mation gave England. Not less important, in Eng- 
land there was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a spontaneous economic development 
of the kind that Peter tried so hard to stimulate. 
The psychology of seventeenth-century English 
merchants, craftsmen and yeomen was in conse- 
quence utterly different from that of Russian mer- 
chants and serfs, Protestantism and economic 
success created a spirit of self-confidence, of 
initiative and independence. English businessmen 
hated the Stuart use of monopolies for fiscal pur- 
poses, so similar to Peter’s. They did not need to 
be bullied by the government into building fac- 
tories; instead they joined in revolt against those 
who tried to order them about for their own good. 
English development over the past three centuries 
has been very different from Russian; but the 
reasons for this are to be found in historical 
events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
rather than in unique and permanent English 
qualities. Let us beware of those substitutes for 
analysis—the Slav soul and the English genius fer 
compromise. 
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SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Raymond L. Garthoff 


“ .. an excellent recent study of current 
Soviet military thinking . . . a prominent 
authority on this highly esoteric subject, 
traces the development of Soviet military 
thinking from its early ostrich-like head- 
in-the-sand approach during Stalin’s era 
to its present open-eyed, unblinking 
appraisal of the thermonuclear scene.” — 

Encounter 


25s. net 


EARLY 
SOVIET WRITERS 


Vyachesla v Zavalishin 


“The Communist regimentation of litera- 
ture in Soviet Russia began in earnest in 
1929... In a well-informed and closely 
studied volume Mr. Zavalishin has set 
out to trace in detail this process... 
illuminating and valuable.”— 
Times Literary Supplement 
£3 35. nel 


THE 
SMALLER DRAGON 


Joseph Buttinger 


“Mr. Joseph Buttinger has written an 
excellent history of Vietnam, the first in 
English.”’—Spectator 
“ ,. this is an important and impressive 
work of scholarship which fills a long-felt 
need.”’—Jnternational Affairs 

£2 5s. net 


THE IDEA 
OF COLONIALISM 


Editors: R. Strausz-Hupé 
and H. W. Hazard 


The book is full of sound ideas, especially 
about the Middle East and Asia, and 
about the urgent necessity for Metropoli- 
tan Powers to win the allegiance of 
coloured intellectuals to their policies. 
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Beat Big Daddy 


In Defence of the Earth. By Kenneth Rexroth. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 

The Next Word. By Thomas Blackburn. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 

The Cocks of Hades. By C. A. Trypanis. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

The Man Who Told His Leve. By Christopher Logue. (Scorpion Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Kenneth Rexroth was one of those who in the 
past believed, in Nigel Dennis’s words, ‘not only 
in the earthly brotherhood of man, but in the doc- 
trine that each person is intimately responsible 
for the sufferings of all other persons.’ Rexroth 
himself describes this belief in his poem ‘For Eli 
Jacobson, in the course of which he remarks 
‘We know now/ We have failed for a long time.’ 
Yet failure has only reversed his position: now 
it is not he and his friends who are responsible 
for those he does not know, but those he does not 
know who are responsible for the sufferings or 
potential sufferings of his friends. 

As a result of this perversion many of the 
poems here have a peculiar structure. In the last 
lines of an otherwise unexceptionable poem he 
will suddenly change the subject with a splutter 
of incoherence into an attack on the Enemy. He 
describes camping out with his daughter, who falls 
asleep before he does; then 

... I pick up the glass 

And watch the Great Nebula 

Of Andromeda swim like 

A phosphorescent amoeba 

Slowly around the Pole. Far 

Away in distant cities 

Fat-hearted men are planning 

To murder you while you sleep. 
Or take ‘Thou Shalt Not Kill, A Memorial for 
Dylan Thomas.’ The truth about Thomas is not 
dramatic enough for Rexroth: he gives us a long 
list of his murderers, who include Oppenheimer, 
Einstein, Henry Luce, Mademoiselle and T. S. 
Eliot. This is like saying that Keats was killed by 
the Edinburgh Review. The real facts, of course, 
do not interest Rexroth here; he is concerned 
with tendencies: he is not perturbed by the fact 
that Thomas was already killing himself with 
drink at the age of eighteen, or that T. S. Eliot 
was at one time the only man in London who 
would lend him money. 

‘Thou Shalt Not Kill’ is the moct famous poem 
in the book, and probably the worst. It consists 
largely of a list of people Rexroth doesn’t like 
and of friends who have died violently, a list 
that is plainly the source of the one structural 
feature of Allen Ginsberg’s celebrated poem 
‘Howl.’ Here, I suppose, one ought to discuss 
Rexroth’s connection with the Beat Generation 
poets. He is certainly not one of them himself, 
being of an older generation; but at the same 
time he is probably the one person most respon- 
sible for their fame: though he now seems to be 
disowning them, he was at one time their vigorous 
defender (the issues of New World Writing show 
the whole interesting process). He was a sort of 
Big Daddy to the would-be delinquents, encourag- 
ing them personally, and helping to make them 
fashionable. But though he may be held directly 
responsible for ‘Howl,’ most of the poems in this 
book are better than Ginsberg will be able to 
write in a lifetime of trying. Rexroth’s vigour 
is frequently impressive, especially when it is 
directed upon the external world and not on his 
apprehension of that world’s tendencies or of 
his own feelings. He has absorbed the fine trans- 
parency of William Carlos Williams’s earlier style, 
with the power of transcribing firmly the outline 
of a concrete thing. When he gets abstract, the 
transparency becomes a thinness; but when he 
sticks to the tangible, he can write such lines as 
‘the sidehills are piebald with snow’ or ‘the 
mountain beaver, with the face/ Of an overfed 





angel.’ Most of the poems, however, are written 
in loose three- and four-beat unrhyming lines, 
which get monotonous. They are somewhere in 
the region between regular and free verse, often 
missing the rhythmical potentialities of both. Thus 
he is at his best in the epigrams and short trans- 
lations that end the book, where there is no danger 
of monotony. And in these he often shows a sense 
of humour absent from the longer poems. 

St. Thomas Aquinas thought 

That Vultures were lesbians 

And fertilised by the wind. 

If you seek the facts of life, 

Papist intellectuals 

Can be very misleading. 

In the last few years Thomas Blackburn has 
pleased many readers, among them myself, with 
his hard, rather stiff, and masculine talent. His 
new book contains one or two lovely poems. 

The Holly chokes my garden up 

With bitter fruit and lichens spawn 

Upon the fountain deities 

No water flows, oh, Holly Tree, 

Quicken my heart with your dark thorn 
This is attractive writing: any hysteria latent 
in the personal utterance is muted by the im- 
personalities of the ballad form. 

But in this book I find a suspicion confirmed 
which i have had increasingly about Mr. Black- 
burn. Close to three-quarters of his work is 
ruined by his attachment to Yeats. I use the word 
ruined seriously: without the Last Poems most 
of the poems in The Next Word would be so 
different that one cannot imagine them. There 
is a constant use of the late-Yeats declamatory 
tone, a similar rather wooden movement given 
to the traditional metres and the recurrence of 
certain constructions which sound all too familiar. 
But the influence is even closer than this: one 
can often point to the precise passage in Yeats 
from which a passage of Blackburn derives. 

And so I praise the goose-girl and the scullion 

Beside a midden or a refuse cart. 
Or, from another poem: 

Why must I rave 

Like Hamlet, mad tonight on Ophelia’s grave? 
This is simply parasitic writing. We learn to write, 
certainly, from ‘the constant imitation of great 
masters, but we should avoid publishing our 
imitations—and,. besides, Mr. Blackburn has 
already \earnt to write, as we can see from those 
few poems where he gives himself a chance 

It is a long way from this to C. A. Trypanis’s 
new book The Cocks of Hades, though both its 
title and its epigraph are from Yeats This is a 
happy and independent-minded collection, like 
The Stones of Troy, showing a man balancing 
intelligence against emotion. Professor Trypanis 
knows the extent to which connotation can be 
properly exploited, as we can see from a line like 
‘the yellow warmth, wading across the wheal’; 
and in such excellent poems as ‘The Arrival’ and 
‘Why Did I Choose That Man’ his powers are 
modestly and appropriately displayed. Perhaps all 
I should say is that in this book are to be found 
all the excellences of The Stones of Troy. Bul 
I am bound to add that the same weaknesses are 
also to be found, in just about the same proportion 
as before. First, he is too easily content with 
impressing us through the brilliant phrase, imag¢ 
or epithet rather than through the poem as 4 
whole. Too often a poem will give a dispersed 
effect: line by line it will be good enough but, 
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as for example in ‘Prophet Elias Tou Grou,’ many 
of the lines, many of the images, are merely 
accumulations, they are not part of a structure. 
My other reservation is a surprising one, con- 
sidering the skill shown in a lot of the poems, 
but there is still the same frequent clumsiness 
of versification, especially in the use of runovers. 
The twenty-one poems in The Man Who Told 

His Love are the best I have read by Christopher 
Logue. They are based on some poems by Pablo 
Neruda, but only distantly, according to a note 
by Mr. Logue at the back. He says: ‘The element 
] have set out to put into English verse is the 
vigour and lack of restraint in the original. Thus 
these poems may strike queerly on the present- 
day reader, whose writers have accustomed him 
to various things, but seldom to vigour, or lack 
of restraint.” (But wholesale lack of restraint is 
going to produce as bad poetry as wholesale re- 
straint, isn’t it? That is, unless you regard poetry 
as just the expression of any feelings you happen 
to have around.) As it is, what jars on me is not any 
misplaced spontaneity of expression so much as its 
opposite—a frequent deliberate effort after the 
unexpected metaphor, which usually results in a 
kind of translator’s cliché, an arty straining after 
the artless: 

When you say no your tongue is like 

A small red bitch barking in a box. 

When you say yes. a wren flies out 

And builds its nest in the skull 

Of a dead horse. 
It would be frivolous to ask what the last two 
lines are about: they merely embody the attempt 
to be original. This may, of course, be Neruda 
and not Logue, but Logue is responsible for it, 
since he has selected what he wants to render 
from each poem. It is typical of what I don't 
like about this book—the tone not of a man in 
love, but of a man trying to think of something 





Jerome Weidman’s 
strong, moving and shocking novel about a 
Jew, who, though married to a Gentile, believes 
the entire Christian world to be 


THE ENEMY 
CAMP 


“It throbs and shakes with the raw and 
vulgar surge of life itself.”’ 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT, NEW YORK TIMES 


“One of the most trenchant and brilliant 
novels of the year.” 
HARRISON SMITH, SATURDAY REVIEW 


“A first-rate novel . . . he holds the in- 
terest from first to last of his long novel.” 
MICHAEL ROBSON, BOOKS & BOOKMEN 


“Undoubtedly his best novel.” 
JOHN P. MARQUAND 


HEINEMANN 





to say about love. The sort of thing I do like 
about the book is to be found in the twentieth 
poem, a recapitulation in which the poet foresees 
forgetting the girl he has addressed. 

THOM GUNN 


The Price of Cars 


The Motor Industry. By George Maxcy and 
Aubrey Silberston. (Allen and Unwin, 25s. 

The Effects of Mergers. By P. Lesley Cook with 
the assistance of Ruth Cohen. (Allen and 
Unwin, 42s.) 

Social Economics. By Walter Hagenbuch. (Nisbet 
and C.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

Economic Arithmetic. By Robin Marris. (Mac- 
millan, 28s.) 

To the general public, Cambridge economists are 

probably best known by their habit of offering 

unsolicited advice, usually of a politically extreme 

kind, to the government of the day. To the profes- 

sion, on the other hand, Cambridge is the source 
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Flying Saucers 
A Modern Myth of Things Seen in the Skies 
Cc. G. JUNG 
“Convincing and impressive.”” New 
Statesman 
**A book that no one seriously inter- 
ested in the subjects can afford to 
ignore.” Punch 
“A stimulating introduction to 
Jung’s outlook on the world today.” 
The Observer 


IIlustrated 14s net 


| Social Theory and Christian 


of efforts to extend Keynesian theory to problems | 


of economic growth and the trade cycle, and a 
centre for statistical and econometric research. 
These volumes express a less well-known aspect 


of Cambridge activity, for they are all examples | 
of the kind of applied economics usually left to | 


be carried on in humbler institutions. 

The first two volumes inaugurate a Cambridge 
Studies in Industry series. The motor industry 
study is definitely the more interesting. 
authors have given special attention to 


the 


problem of costs and have discovered that, con- | 


trary to the general impression, unit overhead 
costs are not exceptionally heavy. In consequence 
a price cut must greatly expand sales if it is to be 
profitable in the short run, a fact which explains 
both the stability of prices and the particular kind 
of ‘model-price’ competition between firms preva- 
lent in the industry. A careful analysis of long- 
run costs leads to the conclusion that if the 
industry were to double its size, unit costs might 
fall by about 15 per cent.—gains which might be 
achieved in the Common Market. The economies 
of scale also lead the authors to expect further mer- 
gers. The question of whether mergers are against 
the public interest is the central problem of Effects 
of Mergers, which consists of case studies of six 
industries. Each answer requires a bold judgment 
as to what might have happened instead; and 
since mergers were usually created out of chaos 


The | 


in response to the prospects of economies of scale | 


or the need of technical progress, it is scarcely 
surprising that Dr. Cook’s cautious verdict 
favours the merger. She also says much of interest 
about what causes concentration of industry to 
take the form of mergers—the key factor is slow 
technical change though some of it is expressed 
in the tautologies to which the Marshallian 
tradition is prone. Both books, incidentally, 
follow Cambridge tradition in assuming that 
lower costs are to be preferred to a wider range 
of choice of products for consumers. 

Social Economics is one of the new series of 
Cambridge Handbooks; and nothing could illus- 
trate the change in economics in the past thirty 
years better than the contrast between 
elegant generalisations of the pre-war volumes 
and these densely factual pages. Indeed, the facts 
about social problems are packed too tight, and 
what economics there is is pitched too high for 


the | 


the uninitiated at whom the series is aimed; but | 


those who know something already will easily 
learn more. This applies equally to Mr. Marris’s 
Economic Arithmetic, which attempts the original 


and ambitious task of teaching statistical] courses | 


and methods in the light of the economic theory 
pertaining to their use. As a textbook it does not 
come off, but the effort deserves a cheer. 

HARRY JOHNSON 


Thought 
W. STARK 


A study of the social thought of 
some great religious thinkers. 
25s net 


Readings in General 

Psychology 

Edited by Paul Halmos and Alan Iliffe 
Contributions on all aspects ot 
psychology, by the leading British 
Psychologists. 25s net 


Public Enterprise and 
Economic Development 
A. H. HANSON 


A vital book for those interested 
in the problems of nationalisation 
in underdeveloped countries. 

42s net 


The Art and Technique of 
Portrait Painting 
FREDERICK TAUBES 


By the author of The Art and 
Technique of Oil Painting. 
lustrated. 14s net 


The Fugue in Beethoven's 
Piano Music 
JOHN COCKSHOOT 


“A valuable addition to English 
Beethoven literature.” 
Daily Telegraph 
Ilustrated with musical examples. 
32s nel 


Saying What We Mean 
MARJORIE BOULTON 
A lively book about the plain use o! 
words, by the author of The 
Anatomy of Poetry. 12s net 


Maxwell Knight Replies 


225 natural history questions an- 

swered, with amusing illustrations 

by Rona Cloy. Fully illustrated. 
12s 6d net 
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MARY 


Lutyens 
To Be Young 


‘A book that can be pressed upon every- 
one interested in the human heart...most 
moving because Miss Lutyens writes with 
candour as well as delicacy.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


“Young love’s desolations and irretriev- 

able joys can never have been publicly 

stated with more candour and dignity.’ 
DAILY EXPRESS 


255. 
VINCENT 


Cronin 
A Pearl 
to India 


The Life of Roberto de 
Nobili, Jesuit mission- 
ary to India from 1606 
lo 1656. ; 
‘An illuminating book.’ ( 

PETER QUENNELL 


Illustrated 
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‘Quite fascinating.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Gripping.’ TABLET 


Illustrated 255. 


HAVELOCK 


Ellis 
A. Calder-Marshall 


‘Mr. Calder-Marshall is subtle, just and 
amiable; it must be a pleasure to have 
one’s life written by him; a most interest- 
ing book.’ CYRIL CONNOLLY 


‘Immensely readable.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘Exceptionally sensitive and perceptive.’ 
DAILY MAIL 


‘Brilliant . . . absorbing.’ 


Illustrated 


THE 
Tangerine 
Christine de Rivoyre 


‘Character and relationship are explored 
with sublety and humour.’ sUNDAY TIMES 


j ‘This frothiest of French confections.’ 
EVENING STANDARD 


155. 
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Effective Chekhov 


The Unknown Chekhov. Translated with an intro- 
duction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. (Owen, 
25s.) 


The Watercress Girl, and other stories, By H. E. 
Bates. (Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

Vet’s Daughter. By Barbara Comyns. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 

A Woman Besieged. By Desmond Stewart. 

(Heinemann, 16s.) 
The Ugly American. By William J. Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick, (Gollancz, 16s.) 

A Way of Love. By James Courage. (Cape, 15s.) 
Tuirty or forty years ago, when Constance Gar- 
nett’s good grey translations first came out, to 
leave future generations of adolescents with the 
uneasy suspicion that “The Russians’ were all the 
work of one magnificent, monolithic genius, there 
was a fairly general consensus of critical opinion 
that it was Chekhov's central achievement to have 
held up a mirror to the awful inconclusiveness of 
life and, somehow or other, made it art: Desmond 
MacCarthy intended a compliment when he 
called him ‘the poet and apologist of ineffectual- 
ness." This Bloomsbury Cherry Orchard suf- 
fered a gusty axe-blow last summer, and now 
The Unknown Chekhov carries on the good 
work by offering us some fresh material, if not 
quite so much as the title indicates. The volume 
has a wide span, from the trivia churned out for 
the funny papers of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
(‘Oh, with what trash I began!’) down to that 
wry masterpiece, ‘A Visit to Friends’: this, ‘An 
Unpleasantness,’ and ‘Peasants,’ a grimly critical 
picture of village life, are the most substantial 
pieces, though the racy account, at the end of 
the book, of a mysterious, bone-shaking trip 
across Siberia is interesting for the light it in- 
cidentally throws on Chekhov's feelings about 
crime and punishment. It’s a pity that Dr. 
Yarmolinsky isn’t a_ better translator. His 
attempts to capture Chekhov’s extraordinarily 
whippy handling of dialogue bristle with mis- 
placed jovialities (‘he’s hipped on you!’). But 
nothing he does can disrupt the charged economy 
with which the stories are told; nor can he mask 
that sensuous vigour of language that should have 
intimated that Chekhov, by the very nature of his 
genius, stood always at some distance from the 
ineffectuals. 

This gift of the startling, delighting image has 
been developed by Mr. Bates to a remarkable 
pitch. This is from the first page of his latest 
collection of stories, The Watercress Girl: ‘On 
her cheek, just under her right eye, was a big 
furry brown mole that looked like the top of a 
bulrush that had been cut off and stuck there.’ A 
small boy sees it on Pacey, an ugly myopic 
woman, who is taking him to pick cowslips on a 
hot day. They chatter; in the fields the child 
asks her to let down the black coil of her hair; 
he crowns her with flowers. Nothing else happens. 
Yet Mr. Bates manages to hint at some sort of 
transfiguration, a moment of blinding, innocent 
happiness. Most of the stories in this book, all of 
them about children, work with the same apparent 
simplicity, even the more sinister ones. The whole 
collection seems to me the best thing Mr. Bates 
has done for a long time; and this may well be 
because the child’s anarchic eye, skimming for 
sweets and excitements, matches the way Mr. 
Bates characteristically gets his effects. Too often 
in the past, in his ‘adult’ stories, the action has 
been betrayed by bulrushy moles, cut off and 
stuck on to the page with no other justification 
than to create a vague climate of good will in the 
reader, an ingratiating trick that cancels the care- 
fully easy craftsmanship of the rest. 
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The dust-cover of Miss Comyns’s book made 
me fear the worst: the vet's daughter is floating 
prone several feet above a blasted heath. Ever 
since that weary, nasty exercise, Lady into Fox, 
I have run from realistic novels built around 
core of fantasy. In the event, I succumbed at the 
first sentence: ‘A man with small eyes and 4 
ginger moustache came and spoke to me when | 
was thinking of something else. What else? | 
never found out, but was held in the coolest of 
grips to the end. It is the first-person story of an 
unhappy girl living on the wrong side of the 
river in Edwardian London with her broy. 
beaten mother and handsome, villainous father, 
the vet, who hates them both and dyes his 
moustache and eyebrows black. The mother dies, 
the father takes a barmaid to mistress, the girl 
goes as companion to a lunatic lady on an island 
in Hampshire. The more I go on, the worse it 
sounds. But Miss Comyns brings off her increas. 
ingly outrageous plot, the levitational germ of 
which she claims to have found in an old news. 
paper cutting, by muting the girl’s voice to a 
chilly, hypnotic dryness. The result has all the 
tinted horror of wax fruit under a glass dome. 


Mr. Stewart, as you may know, writes in- 
formedly about the Middle East and has set his 
latest novel in ‘Media.’ His besieged woman is 
Lisa, the Hungarian wife of one of the English 
colony, forty and feeling her life slipping away. 
While he keeps her at home, embroiling her with 
a Median lover half her age, Mr. Stewart is able 
to exercise his intelligence in creating a strong 
background of corrupt officialdom and idealistic 
studentry against which it seems reasonable to 
expect the unfurling of further action. But Lisa 
suddenly rides away to find peace and _ the 
Peacock Angel in a primitive mountain village 

and get herself raped by a Sheikh. Her already 





The Life and Times 


of Frédérick Lemaitre 
ROBERT BALDICK 


“A spirited Romantic drama of a life which on 
and off the stage was that of a true Romantic 
hero” —The Times 
Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 25s 


The Affluent Society 


j. K. GALBRAITH 


‘The most stimulating book I read in 1958"’- 
MARGHANITA LASKI (The Observer). 3rd Imp. 21s. 


Saint-Simon 
at Versailles 


Translated by LUCY NORTON 

introduced by NANCY MITFORD 
“Excellently done’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 2nd Impression. Illustrated. 30s. 


Breakfast at Tiffany’s 


TRUMAN CAPOTE 


“A little masterpiece’”—PETER GREEN (Daily 
Telegraph). 2nd Impression. 12s. 6d. 


Speculation Miss 
FRANCESCA MARTON 


“An enthralling novel’’—DANIEL GEORGE (The 
Bookman). 16s. 


The Boys in the Island 


CHRISTOPHER KOCH 


“A remarkably vivid and interesting study”— 
Time and Tide. 15s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON-—— 
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insubstantial motivations evaporate completeiy 
and the book vanishes with her. The Ugly 
American is a thinly fictionalised account, in 
episodic form, of the failures of US diplomacy 
in Asia. A brave indigenous piece of self- 
chastisement, whose authors have apparently 
heard of a rather more sophisticated work by 
Mr. Graham Greene, it has had an enormous 
press in America. I wish it had been better done: 
Reader's Digest prose contrasts oddly with the 
pessimism of its sentiments. The middle-aged 
narrator of A Way of Love recounts the life and 
death of his affair with a young near-innocent 
desperately afraid of becoming ‘one of them.’ 
They—the ‘married’ couple. the tart, the senti- 
mental masochist—are so drearily represented 
that | couldn't blame him. Mr. Courage writes 
with a strangled dignity that reminded me, at one 
nightmare moment, of the good Dr. Watson. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Divided Arts 


Laocoén, Nathan the Wise. Minna von Barn- 
helm. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. (Dent, 
Everyman, 8s. 6d.) 

LESSING is perhaps a critic’s critic: he retains 

his classical status without being much read by 

the world at large. Why is Laocodén a classic? It 
is a short but untidy and miscellaneous work, 
repetitious and argumentative, distorted by the 
pressure of learning brought to bear on marginal 
issues, involved in dead controversies and obso- 
lete archeology. To revere it for its part in the 
establishment of modern German literature is 
primarily a German's duty. Yet Gide believed 
that its thesis should be affirmed or contradicted 
every thirty years at least; and Irving Babbitt, 


















The air around us 


Earth’s Envelope 
THEO LOBSACK 


‘Remarkable . . . of great topical im- 

rtance.’ BRUCE CAMPBELL, OXFORD MAIL 
‘Packed full of information with simple 
(but not condescending) explanation.’ 
RITCHIE CALDER, NEW STATESMAN 21s 


J. P. Marquand 


WOMEN AND 
THOMAS HARROW 


‘A big book, in many ways a grand one, 
and certainly the best Mr. Marquand 
has written for many years.’ NEWS 
CHRONICLE BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 16s 


Eric Williams 
DRAGOMAN PASS 


The Wooden Horse man behind the 
Iron Curtain! ‘Swift and exciting 
story-telling with hair-raising situations 
and life-like characterisations.’ star 15s 


Betjeman’s 


GUIDE T3 ENGLISH PARISH CHURCHES 
‘I know no better thirty bob’s worth in 
the book trade.’ 


GRAHAM HUTTON, SPECTATOR 
Collins 
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denouncing the decadence of 1911. called his book 
The New Laocoon. 

Why? A disinterested modern reader will find 
more to exercise’ him in Baumgarten, Lessing's | 
much less famous contemporary. But Baumgar- | 
ten, who invented the term ‘esthetics,’ who wrote 
in Latin and preferred theory to polemics, remains | 
pretty inaccessible. And Lessing, who did not 
think you could talk usefully about the arts with- 
out being clear about the fundamental differences 
between them, who wrote in German and was | 
very disputatious, is in the Everyman Library. | 

The Laocoén group from which Lessing got his | 
title had a very odd history. From the moment | 
of its recovery, amid great excitement, in 1506, 
this piece of ancient ‘baroque’ was regarded as a 
specimen of the best period of antique art, and 
the story of what people made of it—and did to 
it—is a favourite with art-historians. Winckel- 
mann, Lessing’s weird and important art-historian 
contemporary, thought it had the ‘noble sim- 
plicity and calm grandeur’ of the best Greek art, 
and it suited Lessing’s book to accept this curious 
thesis. The long argument as to whether the 
Statue preceded or followed the account of 
Laocoén in the Aineid is marginal; Lessing was 
really concerned only to show that in the plastic 
arts ugliness must not be represented, and that 
whereas Virgil could allow Laocoén to shriek 
the sculptor had to show him calm and grand or 
violate the canons of art. From this distinction, 
which attacks the ancient doctrine ut pictura 
poesis—still at the time. highly influential— 
Lessing, a most intelligent writer, drew important 
conclusions. The signs employed by poetry and 
painting are different; ‘colours are not tones and 
eyes are not ears’; painting uses figures and 
colours in space, poetry articulates sounds in 
time. Painting, since it can present only a single 
moment of an action, should choose the most 
pregnant moment, which is not that of supreme or 
active agony; but poetry can represent con- 
tinuous action, and describe Laocoén, without | 
disgusting us throughout the assault of the ser- 
pents. 

The impact of all this on contemporary fashions 
like pictorial poetry and allegorical painting is a 
matter for historians. But perhaps one now sees 
the point of Babbitt’s title and Gide’s advice. For 
this definition of limits between arts we no longer 
much like. From the colour-clavichords of the 
eighteenth century through Baudelaire’s corrc- | 
spondances and Pater to Wagner and the Sym- 
bolists, there develops that familiar blurring of | 
limits characteristic of modern art and criticism— | 
one form of it is the aspiration of the other arts 
to the condition of music. Thus, with literature, 
we want to get somehow above the work, look 
down on it and see it spatially extended. Such art | 
assumes that ‘esthetic perception’ is strictly de- | 
limited from other perception; but that all exper- | 
ience of art can be considered in the former 
category without much more distinction. This | 
view goes back to Baumgarten, not to Lessing, but | 
is associated with many greater men. And this 
explains Lessing's special position; at the begin- 
ning of this modern development he was advocat- 
ing an intelligently different road. 

The Everyman edition is presented without 
Lessing's long footnotes and without helpful 
editorial comment. And it is absurd not to have a 
good photograph of the statue inside the book, 
instead of a bad one on the dust-jacket. However, 
we do get Nathan the Wise and Minna von Barn- 
helm, the first translated into weak blank verse, 
the second into good, lively prose. Nathan is pretty 
well dead, but Minna is well worth reading—a 
comedy written with feeling and intelligence, and 
more justification for those who will not willingly 
let Lessing die. FRANK KERMODE 

















A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s very con- 
troversial play, is now in the West End. The script 
is available —the first book in a new series of paper- 
backs, Methuen's Modern Plays, in which the best 
of contemporary British and foreign drama will be 
3s 6d 


represented. 


BRENDAN BEHAN The Hostage 


‘It shouts, sings, thunders and stamps with life’, 
said Harold Hobson of last year’s most discussed 
play. 10s 6d 





A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF EUROPE since sic congress of Viena 


René Albrecht-Carrié’s comprehensive and ex- 
tremely readable study of the period 1815 to the 
present day: ‘a notable achievement,’ commented 


The Times Literary Supplement. 45s 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 


Jean and Simonne Lacouture ‘A picce of star 
diplomatic reporting which not only studies the 
growth of modern Egypt synoptically but also gives 
an arresting picture of the confused and entangled 
influences, historical and geographical, which have 
gone to form the modern Egyptian psyche.’ 

LAWRENCE DURRELL, Sunday Times Wustrated, 35s 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Second edition, revised, of Maurice Duverger’s 
provocative book on the organization and activity 
of political parties in the modern state. 


32s 6d 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 


MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


jumped into the first railway compartmen; 
* which seemed empty: my eyes fell on a book 
left on the seat opposite by a previous passenger, 





I took it up absent-mindedly and ran through 
the first lines. Five minutes later I was reading 
it as eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. | 
learned that everyone’s memory is capable of 
fantastic feats; that an ordinary person if he has 
taught himself to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can memorize ac- 
curately long and complicated lists of facts after 
reading them over only once or twice. | thought 
I would test the truth of the statement. 

I took a timetable out of my suitcase and 
began reading quietly in the manner prescribed, 
the names of about one hundred railway 
stations. I observed that, after reading them 
over a few times, I could recite the whole list 
off with hardly a mistake. With a little more 
practice I found I had committed them so 
completely to memory that I could remember 
them in the reverse order and even pick out one 
station from the list and say which number i; 
was, and what were the names of the towns 
before and after it. 

I was astonished at the memory I had acquired 
and spent the rest of my journey on more and 
more difficult experiments in memory, and 
reflecting how this new control I was achieving 
over my mind would materially help me to a 
greater success in life. After this, I worked 
hard at this wonderful memory system, and 
within a week I found I could recall passages 
from books and quote them with ease; names, 
addresses and business appointments were 
remembered immediately; and in four months | 
had succeeded in learning Spanish. 

If I have obtained from life a measure of 
wealth and happiness, it is to that book I owe it, 
for it revealed to me the workings of my brain. 

Three years ago, I had the good fortune to 
meet its author, and I promised him to pro. 
pagate his method, and today I am glad of this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to him. 

I can only suppose that others wish to acquire 
what is, after all, the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 

Borg’s address is: M. O. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road (Rathgar), 


Dublin, Ireland. Apply to him for his little 
book, “The Eternal Laws of Success.” It is 
free to all who wish to develop their memory. 


F. Roserts. 








Shakespeare Moralised 


The Shakespearean Ethic. By John Vyvyan. 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 


Mr. Vyvyan undertakes to refute A. C. Bradley’s 
statement that ‘we cannot be sure... that in 
his [Shakespeare’s] works he expressed his deepest 
and most cherished convictions, or even that he 
had any.’ I think that in the course of his essay 
Mr. Vyvyan sometimes confuses Bradley’s view 
with the view (which is logically, and practically, 
distinct) that the plays invariably leave us in doubt 
as to what moral attitude we—the audience—are 
meant to take of the characters and action. How- 
ever, he does as a rule face up to the difficulties 
of refuting Bradley’s statement in its strict mean- 
ing. He therefore argues that Shakespeare had a 
philosophy, the expression of which was his over- 
riding concern. The only way of making a con- 
vincing case for this would be to point out where 
Shakespeare ‘wittingly sacrificed stage effect in 
order to pursue the ethical as distinct from the 
dramatic problem.’ And this Mr. Vyvyan tries 
to do. 

The attempt is har iy successful. Mr. Vyvyan 
has much too limited a notion of ‘stage effect’: 
he can even say that it is ‘not good theatre’ (though 
‘good allegory’) when Hamlet shows Claudius how 
a king may go a progress through the guts of a 
beggar. Mr. Vyvyan sometimes confuses a pro- 
ducer’s bright idea with genuine evidence of the 
dramatist’s intentions: a case in point is his belief 
that Florizel and Perdita in The Winter's Tale 
are projections of Leontes’s mind and so on a 
different ‘plane of reality.’ This cannot be satis- 
factorily shown. Dreams and visions, it is true, 
are frequent in Shakespeare, and occur in the 
late plays, but their status as dreams and visions 
is always unambiguously indicated in the text. 
Mr. Vyvyan’s argument depends heavily on an 
elaborate interpretation of Time’s speech: 

Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years .. . 
since it is in my power 

To o’erthrow law, and in one self-born hour 

To plant and o’erwhelm custom. 
But Shakespeare is not here talking about 
‘planes of reality,’ but extenuating his neglect of 
the dramatic Unities (which are the ‘law’ and 
‘custom’ referred to). 

Mr. Vyvyan gets into difficulties because he 
rests too uncritically on the assumption that 
Shakespeare, since he cannot have been a mere 
theatre-poet, must therefore have been a philo- 
sopher as well. But this exclusive antithesis is 
unwarranted, and Mr. Vyvyan does nothing to 
make it seem less so when he concludes that 
Shakespeare ‘probably wrote for two publics: 
dramatically for the many, and philosophically 
for the few.’ Why assume this? Mr. Vyvyan hints 
darkly at the need for secrecy and speaks of ‘the 
prosecution of Marlowe and Sir Walter Raleigh 
for “atheism.”’ But the undogmatic Christian- 
humanist philosophy Mr. Vyvyan ascribes to 
Shakespeare (a ‘syncretism of Classical reason 
and Christian grace’) does not sound the sort of 
thing that would have offended a more tyrannical 
government than Elizabeth I’s or James I’s ever 
was. 

This book is representative of much in modern 
Shakespeare criticism. I respect its intentions and 
its earnest sincerity. But it is merely the latest of 
many surely misguided efforts to turn a fox into 
a hedgehog. I cannot believe in this esoteric, 
allegorical Shakespeare (‘his background was the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages’). It is true that 
Shakespeare does not show a sense of responsi- 
bility towards all his characters: but many of 
them are highly specific, and it is utterly arbitrary 
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to assume that whatever ‘symbolical’ element jg 
left, after all the specificity has been deducted, jg 
the essential element of the character in question, 
Yet this is an assumption which Mr. Vyvyan~ 
like all the allegorisers of Shakespeare—has cop. 
stantly to make. 

W. W. ROBSON 


it’s a Crime 


The Evil Eye, By Boileau and Narcejac. (Hutch. 
inson, 12s. 6d.) Two contes in one cover, by the 
diabolically ingenious authors of The Prisoner: 
One a taut little piece about a paralytic who has 
seen what memory dare not remind him of, and 
the other a macabre evocation of the Romantic 
period, with unaccountable goings-on in the ivy. 
clad chateau. 

The Troubled House. By Kage Booton. (Gol. 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) Faintly Rebecca-ish piece about 
strange New England household, in which hus. 
band and beautiful young wife are at mysterious 
daggers drawn, and it seems that mischief will 
be done. Mischief is, but it is a long and exciting 
read before you discover whether hubby was 
devilish cruel, or wifey devilish clever. 

Small Town D.A. By Robert Traver. (Faber, 
15s.) Rather amateurish style (and proof-reading), 
but humane and humorous anecdotal account of 
fourteen years as District Attorney in remoter 
Michigan, with some rollicking rural rapes, a 
murder or so and some cracker-barrel wisdom 
from the DA himself. The D.A.’s Man. By Harold 
Danforth and James Horan. (Gollancz, 21s.) and 
The Kind of Guy I Am. By Robert McAllister 
with Floyd Miller. (Hammond, 15s.) Reminis- 
cences of the New York rackets of the 1930s 
by Harold Danforth, who helped to get such 
crooks as Lucky Luciano for District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey. Plenty of reading if you can 
stand the Sunday-paper serial-revelations style. 
Robert McAllister tells similar tales of approxi- 
mately the same period, and has been even worse 
served by his collaborator, who is sickeningly 
sentimental 

Dragoman Pass. By Eric Williams. (Collins, 
15s.) The author drove into Hungary and Bul- 
garia a couple of years ago, and didn’t like the 
people much or the regimes at all. No reason why 
he should, but his fictionalised account (in v’hich 
he smuggles out a fellow-traveller who has given 
up fellow-travelling) suffers from the note of 
sustained peevishness; it is too cross to be a good 
travel book and too sloppily put together to be 
thrilling as a thriller. 

Third Crime Lucky. By Anthony Gilbert. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Middle-aged, amiable Fred and 
Bessie get a job looking after an old man, and 
the old man dies, as had others. The smart-aleck 
lawyer Arthur Crook, as flamboyant as ever, but 
much more lifelike, sorts it all out, and there is 
a neat (rather too neat) court-of-law revelation 
to tie it all up. Especially good on cosy middle- 
class atmosphere 


Out Brief Candle. By John and Elizabeth 
Rosenberg. (Hogarth Press, 13s. 6d.) The mut- 
dered man had spurned his mistress, flouted his 
wife, insulted his secretary and inexplicably asked 
three old enemies to come and stay. All had 
motive, Opportunity and no alibi. There was 4 
guilty secret in his past and a sullen | >ve-child 
old enough to exact retribution. The solution 
comes by way of a two-page murderer’s mono 
logue, recited as he holds his knife to the 
heroine’s bosom in the penultimate chaplet. 
Almost every constructional cliché known to the 
detective stories of before the First World War, 
in fact, in what is undoubtedly the worst since 
the second. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F. W. WOOLWORTH & Co. 


NEW SALES RECORD 





THE annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth & 
Co., Ltd., will be held on March 6 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. J. Berridge, for 
the year 1958: 

The increase in turnover was greater during last 
year than for 1957, so that a new high record of sales 
was achieved. I commented last year that there 
seemed to be no likelihood of any change in the 
pattern of expenses increasing at a greater rate than 
turn-over—-particularly wages and salaries. 
proved to be your Company's experience in 1958. 

Store Expansion: The building progress during 
1958 resulted in the total number of stores in the 
British Isles being raised to 1,012. Many letters and 
comments of a most complimentary nature have been 
received, expressing the satisfaction that the new, 
extended and modernised stores have given to mem- 
bers of the public. These modern stores emphasise 
that in so many others the same high standards have 
yet to be achieved. I assure stockholders whose 
neighbouring stores are still of pre-war vintage that 
the Company's development programme is proceed- 
ing with all speed but that it will be some years yet 
before every store needing this attention has been 
brought up to date. 

Self-service stores increased during the year from 
46 to 56, either in entirely new areas or after con- 
version from conventional service. | am glad to say 
that last year’s experience of this mode of selling is 
more assuring. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Trading profit for 1958 amounted to £23,586,872 
compared with £21,906.164. The increase’ of 
£1,680,708 or 7.67". is considered very satisfactory. 
Net Profit before taxation amounted to £25,597,085 
compared with £24,071,753 for 1957. an increase of 
£1,525.332 or 6.34". The resulting net profit after 
taxation for 1958 is £12.035.245 compared with 
£11,233.201 for 1957, or 47.02", of net profit before 
taxation, so that the Government still claims the lion’s 
share of 52.98%, of net profit before taxation. The 
proposed appropriation to General Reserve is again 
£2,000,000. 

Final dividend proposed on Ordinary Stock at 
Is. 4d. per unit, plus 8d. per unit interim dividend 
paid in August last, repeats the total distribution of 
2s. per unit on the Ordinary capital for 1957. 

However, as already announced, it is the intention 
of the Board to mark the Company's Golden Jubilee, 
which falls on 23rd July. 1959. by declaring a special 
cash bonus of 4d. per 5s. unit of Ordinary Stock 
(less income tax) payable on 1Sth August, 1959, with 
the interim dividend. This will cost £1,293.750 on the 
basis of income tax being deducted at the current 


is, 


This | 


1959 


HOW NOT TO CONTROL INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


REJOICING in the City over the 
divestiture of the Capital Issues 
Committee has been loud and 
universal. It has been the most 
hated of all the agencies of 
Whitehall, not because it stood 
for any irrational restraint of 
free enterprise—the rationing of 
capital in a capital-hungry period 
is, on the face of it, not un- 
reasonable—but because it be- 
haved in the unpredictable man- 
ner of a petty tyrant, allowing this, disaliowing 
that, refusing any explanation of its arbitrary 
decisions and denying the right of appeal. One of 
the last incomprehensible things it did was to 
block a rights issue by the Midland Bank after 
the Treasury and the Bank of England had given 
their blessing to the new activities of the joint 
stock banks. No one has ever understood why the 





| Committee’s distinguished chairman, Lord Ken- 


net, whose orderly mind was once responsible for 


| a study of The System of National Finance, was 


content to preside for so long over so ineffective 
an instrument of bureaucratic control. The job 
was unpaid and unglamorous and one is driven 
reluctantly to the conclusion that a high sense of 
public duty is not enough. 

But I am writing as if the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee is dead. It is not: it is merely in a state of 
suspended animation. No resident of these isles 
need apply to it any longer for permission to 
borrow money, but overseas borrowers must still 
obtain its permission to use our financial 
machinery and its consent is still necessary for all 
redeemable bonus issues as a precaution against 
tax avoidance. The Government has significantly 
refused to repeal or amend the Borrowing (Con- 
trol and Guarantees) Act under which the Capital 
Issues Committee was established as an agency 
for the Treasury control of the naticnal invest- 
ment. Does the Government seriously believe that 
it can still be made an effective control mech- 


| anism? I has been demonstrated beyond all doubt 


standard rate. If, as is hoped. the standard rate of | 


income tax is lower at the time of payment of this 
special cash bonus, the total amount payable to stock- 
holders will be correspondingly increased. 

Balance carried forward. or surplus, 
£7,451.756 compared with £5,073.518 for 
increase of £2,378.238. 

THE YEAR 1959 

For some months ‘now it has been refreshing to 
learn of the upward trend in the country’s economic 
outlook, so that from this aspect no pronouncement 
of mine is necessary. 

The prospects for the current year, viewed against 
the background of 1959 being the Company's Golden 
Jubilee Year, are promising too. Extensive advertising 
plans have been laid covering most months of the 
year, to support special features and culminating in 
the Golden Jubilee Sale from Friday. April 24, to 
Saturday, May 2. By these means it is hoped the 
demand for your Company's merchandise will be 
stimulated still further. 

1959 could well be an outstanding year for your 
Company but only time will tell whether this hope, 
Teasonable as it seems at present, will be realised. 


stands at 
1957, an 


that a determined borrower will always be able to 
by-pass the CIC as long as the banks, the finance 
houses and the financial system generally remain 
in private hands, For example, before the recent 
relaxations new hire-purchase companies cocked a 
snook at the Committee by enticing the public to 
lend them money on personal deposit at tempt- 
ingly high rates of interest, while trading com- 
panies replenished their resources by buying 
(through share exchanges) so-called ‘shell’ com- 
panies which had large cash reserves. And not so 
long ago ‘hot money’ from overseas poured into 
London to take advantage of the opportunity to 
finance at exorbitant rates the more desperate 
British companies starved of finance by the credit 
squeeze. A black market will always exist in a 
commodity ineffectively controlled. 

In fairness to Lord Kennet and his colleagues 
it must be allowed that the CIC has had a very 
difficult task in trying to implement the varying 
and often contradictory investment policies of the 
Treasury. Broadly, the Labour Government's 
instructions, which the Tories carried forward, 
were to frustrate capital projects which did not 
conform to the national priorities, which were to 
overcome shortages of basic materials, to increase 
exports, to lessen imports from hard-currency 


| countries, to promote technical innovations and 


improvements and to reduce the costs of produc- 
tion. But Labour had a bee in its red bonnet 
—that bonus issues made to bring an issued 


share capital more into line with the real capital 
employed in the business were necessarily wicked 
and inflationary. The CIC ban on bonus issues, 
while it lasted, made it increasingly difficult for 
expanding companies to finance themselves in 
the proper way by issues of risk capital. This irra- 
tional bias against bonus issues lingered on under 
the Conservative regime. 

If the present Government will not amend the 
Borrowing Act the next Labour Government will 
certainly do so. We have all learned a lesson or 
two about controls and it has become pretty clear 
that investment can be more easily controlled and 
directed by building licences and location of 
industry than by financial supervision. But central 
planning is essential and the Board of Trade is 
already collecting on a quarterly basis the invest- 
ment plans and building programmes of private 
industry. In its policy pamphlet on economic 
expansion last year the Labour Party was humble 
enough to say: “We have long felt the need for 
some new body to advise on national investment 
policies, adding rightly that governments become 
sO preoccupied with short-term economic prob- 
lems that they fail to give sufficient attention to 
long-term investment needs. It therefore proposed 
that a National Investment Board should be set 
up to keep investment policies under permanent 
review. This took me back twenty-five years when 
I used to canvass energetically for a National 
Investment Board and write many memoranda 
and articles in support of it. One of these 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 


(Worsted Spinners) 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


THe 39th annual general meeting of Illingworth, 
Morris & Company, Limited was held on February 5 
at Bradford, The Rt. Hon. Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, 
P.C., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

In his circulated statement, the chairman, after 
reviewing the financial results continued: 

The year under review was one of very difficult 
trading conditions throughout the whole Wool Textile 
Industry. The fall in wool prices was almost con- 
tinuous throughout the year and amounted to about 
30°, during the period. 

More serious was the difficulty in obtaining orders 
for several months. This affected most sections of the 
industry, but more particularly Worsted Spinning. 
As a result there was a good deal of short time 
running in your Company's mills and «such business 
as was available had to be taken on a less profitable 
basis. It is not surprising, therefore, that the profits 
for the year have fallen sharply. 

It would appear that the trade was heavily over- 
stocked in piece goods and yarns. This is shown by 
the length of time many manufacturers were able to 
keep their factories running full time without order- 
ing further yarns; it is doubtful whether these stocks 
have yet been entirely used. But it is felt that with the 
liquidation of stocks, both of cloth and yarn, the 
industry is in a sounder position. 

Fortunately, as 1 write this statement, there are 
signs of some revival in the volume of business. The 
American trade for the autumn season has been 
good-—better than expected—and should the Home 
and European trades follow the same course, your 
mills may revert to full production. 

Since the close of the financial year, your Company 
has increased its investment in Salts (Saltaire) Limited 
and is now the majority shareholder. 

The report was adopted. 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION: THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF FREE 


ENTERPRISE 


STEEL INDUSTRY’S ACHIEVEMENTS: NO CASE FOR 


STATE-OWNERSHIP 


BALD FACTS REFUTE ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR 


NATIONALISATION—“NO WARM COAT TO PROTECT WORKER 


MR. A. G. STEWART ON “WILLING SERVANTS OF 


Tue 69th Annual General Meeting of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited was held on Tuesday, 10th February, 
’ 1959 in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 


The Chairman, Mr. A. G. Stewart, presided and 
said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me much pleasure 
to address this, the 69th Annual General Meeting of 
the Company. As in the past, I assume you will take 
the Notice of the Meeting as read, and I will, there- 
fore, ask the Secretary to read the Auditor’s Report.” 


After the Auditors’ Report had been read the Chair- 
man continued ; 


“A copy of the Directors’ Report was contained in 
the copy of the Accounts circulated to each share- 
holder on 15th January, My Statement was also 
included with the Accounts, I assume you will take 
all these as read, 


CURRENT’ YEAR'S TRADING 


The Statement with the Accounts nowadays virtu- 
ally takes the place of a Speech. You will, however, 
expect me to give you some information as to how 
the trading and earnings position has developed 
since that Statement was prepared in December last. 

So far as the trading position is concerned, 
despatches of steel tubes and pipes, to other than the 
Oil Industry, in the first quarter of the current Finan- 
cial Year were slightly higher than those for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous Financial Year, 
but despatches to the Oil Industry showed a sub- 
stantial decline of rather over 50%. 


Despatches of Stanton products were also somewhat 
lower than in the first quarter of the Financial Year 
1958. 


Unfortunately, demand from the Oil Industry still 
shows no immediate indications of revival from the 
present very low levet and it would be wise, therefore, 
to anticipate that overall earnings during this year 
will be below those of 1958. 


1 would like, however, to repeat what I said in my 
Statement which was circulated to shareholders, that 


AGAINST ECONOMIC CHILL WINDS” 


in the long run your Directors are satisfied that the 
capacity which we have created and are still in the 
process of creating, will be fully required. 

I am now going to propose the resolution to adopt 
the Report and Accounts. If you have any questions 
arising out of the Accounts, would you ask these 
immediately after the resolution has been proposed 
and seconded, I mentioned in my Statement that I 
proposed to deal with the subject of nationalisation 
fully in my address at the Annual General Meeting. 
This I shall do at the end of the ordinary business of 
this Meeting. I suggest, therefore, that any questions 
you have on this subject might well be raised at that 
stage in the proceedings.” 

The Report and Accounts having been adopted, the 
dividend and the usual resolutions approved, the 
Chairman continued; 


NATIONALISATION 


“T now turn to the subject of nationalisation. 


Last year you gave us a go-ahead signal to fight 
the threat of nationalisation. The resolution con- 
firming the power of the Board to take such steps as 
they considered necessary, and approving the Board’s 
actions in so doing, was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

You have seen, and heard, for yourselves evidence 
of our activities, We have advertised in the national 
and provincial press and shall continue to do so. 
We have published booklets and procured their wide 
distribution. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘20 Questioners,’ though 
intended primarily for circulation within the Com- 
pany, has had a good reception and has provoked 
wide discussion and comment, It answers many of 
the questions which people have been asking about 
the nationalisation of steel. 


We have shown the achievements of our Company 
under free enterprise, provided facts and. general 
information about ourselves and our Industry, and 
have challenged the advocates of nationalisation to 
show that their system could have achieved more. 





THE STATE” 


One reason given for nationalising the Industry is 
that it is inefficient: another is that it has not expanded 
quickly enough. The first has been contradicted bya 
prominent Socialist M.P. speaking in this City of 
Glasgow almost exactly a year ago. He said: ‘No-one 
is making a case for the public ownership (of steel) 
on the basis that it is an inefficient industry. We have 
never said that ’ 

The second argument is completely refuted by bald 
figures, Steel production has consistently exceeded the 
official targets set by Government or the Iron and 
Steel Board. Today, as everyone knows, there is spare 
capacity. The Industry has, in fact, increased its 
capacity by over two-thirds since the end of the war, 
and has planned to increase it further within the next 
five years by another 5 million tons per annum. This 
will mean an expansion since the end of the war of 
more than 100%, 


OVERWHELMING CASE AGAINST 
STATE-OWNERSHIP 


There has been no effective answer to our argu 
ments, and no evidence whatever has been produced 
to show that the record would have been better if 
the Industry had been state-owned. Nor is that sur- 
prising: there is no case for state-ownership: there 
is an overwhelming case against it. This is becoming 
increasingly appreciated, During the past year there 
has been growing criticism not only of the steel 
nationalisation proposal but of the whole futile 
theory and sorry practice of state-ownership. 


The belief has been held, in some quarters, that 
state-ownership is a safeguard against unemployment, 
but recent events have unfortunately shown that it 
provides no warm coat to protect the worker against 
economic chill winds. 


It is absurd to suppose that the Industry itself can 
create the demand for its products, This can only 
come about when national and world economic con- 
ditions permit, stimulated so far as possible by 
Government action. 


There are positive reasons why nationalisation is 
not only no benefit but is, in fact, dangerously harar 
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ful. It is already difficult to run efficiently large | 


organisations of any kind. And steel firms are large: 
they have to be. If the Industry is nationalised, control 
will be in the hands of men who know nothing of 
steel making, marketing, or usage. Their duty will 
be to control. All major decisions and many smaller 
ones will be delayed. 


BANEFUL EFFECTS 


The Industry is already supervised in the interests 
of the nation and the steel-users; detailed control 
by men without experience would be fatal. The 
result would be frustration and slackness all down the 
line. There would be disruption of relations between 
management and men, and a feeling of hopeless resig- 
nation among the staff. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate these baneful effects. They are inevitable, 
not just vague possibilities. 


We know, too, that many of our customers, both 
at home and abroad, are greatly perturbed at the 
prospect of state-ownership of steel. Many of them 
are asking themselves how they would like to deal 
with a state department, instead of with an individual 
firm or its representatives, 

Customers over the years come to rely on the 
integrity of individual firms and the men in them, 
whom they have known over a long period. It is a 
cherished Company tradition, which state-ownership 
would inevitably swamp. 


It must never be forgotten that industry depends 
as much on the faith of those who buy as on the 
skill of those who make, and that the prosperity of 
this country is dependent on its export trade, So far 
as our customers at home are concerned, sadly 
enough, they would have no option but to deal with 
a state-controlled steel industry. Overseas buyers, on 
the other hand, cannot be compelled to buy steel 
from Britain. They may prefer, when the time comes, 
to buy from a free enterprise industry elsewhere. 


“OUR DUTY TO DEFEND OURSELVES” 


We have emphasised from the beginning that we do 
not wish to take part in politics. The threat of 
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memoranda was lifted by the far-seeing Dr. 
Dalton and put in the Labour policy pamphlet on 
Currency, Banking and Finance in 1934. When he 
came to power in 1945 the party had advanced so 
far and fast and furious on nationalisation and 
economic totalitarianism that this proposal was 
considered as out of date and place as milk-and- 
soda in a beer house. Today totalitarian methods 
and excessive bureaucratic control of a mixed 
economy are not considered so progressive and en- 
lightened. There is certainly need today for a board 
of the best brains from industry—technical, scien- 
tific, managerial—with perhaps a finance chairman 


| to advise the Government on the type of invest- 





nationalisation, however, is a matter of concern to 


the shareholders, to the Industry, to the nation and 
to our employees. So long as the threat hangs over 
us itis our duty to defend ourselves, 


Our quarrel with the Labour Party is confined to 


this one issue. Many of us have said in the past few | 


years that we hoped that wiser counsels might still 
prevail, but there is, unfortunately, little sign of a 
change of attitude on the part of the advocates of state- 
ownership. 


It is a matter for concern that apathy is being 
shown by some other industries in making thei 
views known on the threats of further nationalisation 
of many sections of industry. The damage which 
would be suffered by these industries would be as 
grave as it would be to the Steel Industry. Those 
who hang back, thinking, perhaps. ‘Let the other 
fellow carry on the struggle’ are deluding themselves. 
If Steel goes under the grip of the State. I believe 
that it would be the beginning of the end of Free 
Enterprise in this Country. Many industries would find 
their supplies controlled and their destinies ruled by 
officials, Whether it be pots and pans, bicycles or 
bull-dozers, it would soon be officials who would say 
who could make what and how many they might be 
permitted to produce. When you take account, too, 
of the proposals for ‘backdoor -nationalisation’ by 
the acquisition of shares, it is not difficult to see how 
Free Enterprise, through which this country has 
grown to its present prosperity, would be stifled and 
suppressed. 

Surely we must all do everything we can to seek 
to ensure that we do not all become slaves of the 
State, but that we remain willing servants of the 
State.” (Applause.) 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and the Board for their conduct of 
the Company's affairs during the past twelve months, 
and with a full endorsement by the shareholders 
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ment needed to keep this country in the lead of in- 
dustrial exporting nations. Surely the Treasury 
itself—by means of.discriminating tax concessions 
and differential investment allowances, etc.—can 
direct the flow of investment money into the right 
industries without the help of a commissar com- 
mittee on capital issues. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


‘ta market position is unchanged. Gilt-edged 


stocks are out of favour—although, with bill 
rate down to 3 per cent. the case for a 34 per cent. 
Bank rate, which I argued nearly three months 
ago, is stronger than ever—because the prospect 
of dearer money in America and a British election 
in the autumn is holding buyers back. Equity 
shares here lost their steam, but there is still a lot 
of new money waiting to go into the market when- 
ever prices come back. A bad setback this side of 
the Budget seems unlikely. Good features abound. 
RADIO RENTALS, which | recommended on Sep- 
tember 26 at 23s. 9d., rose to 35s. before they 
went ex rights (one-in-five). The old shares are 
now quoted at 31s. 9d. and the new at 17s. 6d. 
Liebigs and ‘Chartered’ 

It is good to see another recommendation come 
home. This was LiEBIGS which | had favoured 
because I felt sure that the poor results for 1956-57, 
when the company had to write off a loss in the 
Sudan and cope with rising costs, would be left 
behind. The gross profits for the year to August, 
1958, have nearly doubled at £2 million and the 
net profit is nearly three times higher at £993,000. 
This no doubt ‘reflects the farthing rise in the 
price of Oxo in September, 1957, which had no 
ill effect upon sales, and the fruits of capital 
spending and factory reorganisation. The equity 
earnings amounted to nearly 43 per cent. tax free, 
and the dividend has been raised from |! per cent. 
to 13 per cent. tax free. Clearly the shares were 
relatively undervalued and rose sharply from 
58s. Yd. to 67s. 9d., at which the gross yield is 
6.65 per cent. I regard them as still out of line 
the rest of the market. Shareholders of 
‘CHARTERED’ were pleased to find that with a special 
interim of 5 per cent. paid with the final dividend 
of 21? per cent. in respect of the year ended Sep- 
tember, 1958, the distribution is back again to the 
5s. 3d. rate of 1956-57. Gross profits have fallen 
by about 30 per cent. to £7.9 million, but thanks 
to being taxed now as an Overseas trading cor- 
poration the company’s net profit is only 10 per 


| cent. down to £4.3 million. Actual taxation paid 


was 40 per cent. less. At 81s. 3d. the shares now 
yield about 6{ per cent., which seems reasonable. 
Wool Textiles and Illingworth Morris 

There are signs, the Chancellor told the 
National Production Advisory Council, of a small 
recovery in the clothing and textile industries 


| other than cotton. This was confirmed for wool 


Present of the Board's actions in fighting the threat | , . i : 
| volume of business was slightly higher. The Ameri- 


of nationalisation. 


by Lord Wilmot at the annual shareholders’ meet- 
ing of ILLINGWORTH MORRIS, for he said that the 
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can trade for the autumn season had been better 
than was expected and if the home and European 
trades followed the same course the company’s 
mills might revert to full production. The ups 
and downs of the wool textile business are always 
reflected clearly in the trading results of this com- 
pany, which has to buy its raw material in advance 
and stand a stock loss if the price of wool falls. 
In the year to September 30 last it had to meet 
the full blast of the American recession, the credit 
squeeze at home and a sharp fall in wool prices. 
Manufacturers’ orders dropped, particularly for 
worsted yarn, and the company’s mills went on 
short time. Trading profits fell sharply from 
£719,000 to £394,000 and, after an increase in 
income from trade investments (notably Salts Salt- 
aire in which it now has a majority shareholding) 
and a lower tax charge, the net equity earnings 
were £103,400 against £195,200. This was equiva- 
lent to only 9 per cent. An interim dividend of 
2$ per cent. was paid and the final was passed, 
but a special interim of 5 per cent. in respect of 
the year ending September, 1959, has been 
declared. The 4s. shares were as low as 2s. 9d. last 
year and are now quoted at 4s. 3d. to yield 6.85 
per cent. on the indicated dividend of 7} per cent. 
As a recovery prospect they seem fairly valued. 


COMPANY NOTES 


EYLAND MOTORS have, like ACV, 
experienced a difficult trading year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. The booming conditions in the 
motor industry for private car manufacturers have 
not been enjoyed by the commercial motor 
vehicle manufacturers, whose sales in the home 
market showed a decline. However, the vigorous 
management of Leylands, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Henry Spurrier, is well able to hold its own 
and in fact is likely to expand in overseas markets, 
where profit margins may be smaller but where 
there is still room for increased sales. Pre- 
liminary profit figures indicate only a slight decline 
in the gross trading profit of about 3 per cent., at 
£5,937,648, and the net profit (after tax) was 
£2,045,745 against £2,222,069. This provides a 
very good cover of 35.2 per cent. for the main- 
tained dividend of 124 per cent. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 46s. yield 5.4 per cent. and would 
probably stand higher should there be any reduc- 
tion of purchase tax in the Budget, which is surely 
deserved by the commercial motor industry. 
Carreras now have a new chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Rupert of the Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation 
of South Africa, whose company acquired control 
last November by bidding £5 10s. each for the 
£1 ordinary shares which had voting control. Thus 
for approximately £1.32 million, Rembrandt has 
acquired a company having an issued ordinary 
capital of £7.44 million of which £7.2 million is 
represented by non-voting 2s. 6d. ‘B’ ordinary 
shares whose holders have not received an offer 
for their shares. These ‘B’ shareholders have 
always been at the mercy of the voting ‘A’ share- 
holders. Now they are in a most unenviable posi- 
tion, which has highlighted the danger of invest- 
ing in non-voting shares. These 2s. 6d. shares now 
stand at 3s..9d. to yield 4 per cent. on the 6 per 
cent. dividend, an insufficient return. It is intended 
to integrate the Carreras interests with those of 
Rothmans in this country and Canada, under the 
Rembrandt Group, which should in the long run 
be beneficial. When the company’s year ended on 
October 31, 1958, the new Basildon factory was 
not in production, but its cost is reflected by an 
increase of £1.2 million in fixed assets. Net profit 
was £622.455 against £605,599, representing earn- 
ings of 13.8 per cent. for the 6 per cent. dividend. 
It is to be hoped that the luckless ‘B’ shareholders 
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will receive some reassurance for the future from 
the chairman when he makes his statement at 
the annual general meeting on February 24. 

Atles Stone have raised the ordinary dividend 
from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent., and it is proposed 
to make a one-for-five free scrip issue. The chair- 
man,:Mr. Bernard Davis, states that he hopes to 
maintain this dividend on the increased capital, 
which will amount to £220,000. Group net profits 
for the year ending October 31, 1958, have more 
than doubled at £66,385, which is no doubt due 
to the substantial sums recently spent on modern- 
isation of plant and equipment from the com- 
pany’s own resources; this outlay last year 
amounted to £57,000. The company supplies re- 
constructed stone for the outside of buildings and 
is a large producer of concrete kerb-stones, where 
competition is very keen. Other products include 
concrete lamp standards, asbestos cement roofing, 
and Spectra-Glass building blocks. The chairman 
is cautious as to the future, but the present 
decline in building activity has not affected the 
company’s earnings. These amount to 57 per cent., 
and the shares at 12s. give a very fair yield of 
6 per cent. 


THE 


Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estates report a 
good year to June 30, 1958, the harvested crop 
having increased by 8 per cent. to 2,504,500 Ib., 
but of course the price received was lower, the 
fall, from last year, being as much as 3.6d. per Ib. 
The estate has been undergoing a programme of 
replanting—fifty-five acres are to be replaced this 
year and there will be 178 acres of new planting; 
last year replanting cost £22,000. The proceeds 
of the sale of 600 acres to the Petaling Tin Mining 
Company have (except for £40,000) now been 
received. The net profit after tax has fallen from 
£97,992 to £72,680. Last year a dividend of 80 
per cent. was paid which included 30 per cent. 
from tax surplus. This year a final dividend of 35 
per cent. is to be paid plus the 10 per cent. interim. 
The chairman, Mr. Jack Addinsell, advises that 
now there is a change in the company’s tax posi- 
tion, it is proposed to write up the Is. ordinary 
shares (reduced from 2s, by a capital repayment 
in January, 1957) to 2s.; the shares are now quoted 
at 3s. 104d. The long-term prospects are for con- 
siderably higher yields from the estates and with 
a general reserve fund of £297,000 shareholders’ 
interests are well protected. 


To Be Continued ? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 467: Report by Russell Edwards 


Competitors were asked to suggest the opening sentences of the as yet unwritten book 
they would read without hesitation and of the one they would avoid like the plague. 


I HAD hoped that this competition would provide 
the source material for my projected PhD thesis 
on The Literary Motivation of the Spectator Com- 
petitor (and how’s that for a deterrent first sen- 
tence?). The evidence is, unfortunately, rather 
inconclusive for that, but the 270 openings sub- 
mitted, including entries from Malaya and Japan, 
should provide invaluable tips for benevolent 
aunts and zealous librarians. Gillian Wells (aged 
twelve) dropped a broad hint to her school 
librarian about this sort of volume: 

In this book, my dear children, I will try to 
tell you of some of the escapades of my youth 
so that you may benefit by the punishments | 
received and instead spend your time in sewing. 

Competitors know pretty clearly what they 
don't like. It might be something explicit, like 
R. H. Williams's ‘Came the dawn,’ or a foreboding 
of what lies ahead. 

It is an unfortunate predicament in which a 
man finds himself, when he has nothing on his 
mind, and yet feels an irresistible urge to put 
pen to paper. (REV. JACK SANDWITH.) 

Sometimes it is a matter of emphasis: Dr. R. L. 
Sadler would reject 
I was born of unfortunately poor but honest 


parents, 
but would be more interested in 

I.was born of poor but unfortunately honest 
parents. 

And one can readily appreciate why Guy Tyrrell 
would leave this on the shelf : 

Cuapter 1. In which I introduce myself to my 
gentle readers and appraise them of my back- 
ground, circumstances and lineage, and of sundry 
individuals, worthy and the reverse, who form 
the threads in the fabric of this narration. 

Other categories of pet aversion well represented 
were (a) the dialect novel: 

Ma feyther aye ca’ed me a daft gomeril and 
ma mither whiles gied me a keek oot her bonny 
e’en that wis... (Ww. K. HOLMES.) 

(b) biography and memoirs: 
In 1941, I relinquished the High Command. 
(JOHN E, CUNNINGHAM.) 
(c) the advanced novel: 

i feel this bright morning shouted philip 
cedipus from the tower of his castle somewhere 
in northern ireland that the world is in pain and 
he added silently press her to me press her to me 
else I die (B. L, LEVISON.) 

(d) the book whose raison d’étre isa little obscure: 

The anonymous poems in this little volume are 
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chosen not for their originality, profundity of 
thought, beauty of language or striking aptness 


of image... (LIVINGSTONE K. BLUNTMORE,) 
(e) the technical treatise : 

The reader of this popular exposition is not 
assumed to have any knowledge of mathematics 
beyond the normal techniques of matrix and 
tensor calculus, some understanding of 

(R.A. MCKENZIE ) 
(f) gush: 


Her name was Laramie, and she was called 
Larry for short, and this was her, Lamry-for- 
Short’s eighteenth birthday, and there were 
clouds like flamingoes’ breasts in the sky .. . 
(C. W. V. WORDSWORTH.) 
(g) local colour : 
As she sat on the terrasse of her pension on the 
Butte, sipping her apéritif and watching the 
midinettes hurrying home, she shrugged and 
made a little moue. (H. A. C. EVANS,) 
The preferences expressed were highly individ- 
ualistic, which augurs well for the first novels com- 
petitors doubtless work on between Fridays. They 
were also less interesting, but I was _ rather 
intrigued by the following : 
When I found -the corpse in my bed I was 
thoroughly annoyed. (K. R. POTTER.) 
To his surprise, Rudolph discovered a simple 
but infallible way to win literary competitions 
every time. (JAMES S. FIDGEN’s Guineas Galore.) 
We Smith-Joneses have markedly character- 
istic ears, and when I recognised one of Aunt 
Brunhilda’s caught on our front door scraper | 
knew there had been another family tiff. 
(Ww. K. HOLMES.) 
When my scoutmaster broke my nose with an 
old chair leg . (LINDON IRVING.) 
A little blood showed on the carpet of the 
luxurious hotel bedroom where Poirot lay quite 
still. (NAN WISHART,) 
Unorthodox behaviour has long been a study 
of mine. (P. G. KERSHAW.) 
The standard of entries was almost uniformly 
high, and I feel it would be just to distribute the 
prize money in fairly small portions. I suggest first 
prize of one and a half guineas to W. K. Holmes 
for scoring twice and, taking into account the 
second part of the entries, guineas to Guy Tyrrell 
and the Rev. Jack Sandwith, and half-guineas to 
Gillian Wells, James S. Fidgen, Livingstone K. 
Bluntmore, B. L. Levison and R. A. McKenzie. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 470 
Set by H. G. Button 

At Question Time in the House of Commons 
a Minister has been known to read out, as the 
answer to one of the questions put to him, the reply 
prepared for a different question. Competitors are 
invited to submit two plausible questions along 
with appropriate answers which would be start- 
lingly incongruous or agreeably amusing if trans- 
posed. Limit: 150 words. Prize six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
470, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
24. Results on March 6. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,031 


ACROSS 27 Propaganda unit achieves nothing 16 Wine goes down well in a broken 
1 Hard to summon us about noth- musically (5) two-handled mug (9) 
ing (7 ) hy, as a woodcock to mine 17 Freedom achieved by shoving? 
5 ‘He is a ——; let us leave him; own ——’ (Shakespeare) (7) (5-4) : 
pass ” (Shakespeare) (7) 29 Rattled on the Nile (7) 19 Rent’s up for the compiler (7) 


9 Put her on the river (5) 

10 Cowboy film addict ? (9) 

11 Ruins the prizes (6) 

12 The viva voce is over and done 
with; it’s crooked (8) to be 

14 Edward the artist is esteemed (5) 

15 A broad gave (but no star!) fora 
Senator (9) 

18 A pew taken by a Yorkshireman? 


bottle-neck (9) 


lated (9) 
the piggery ? (4) 
20 Robert the no-man is reduced to (10) 


penury (5) ' 

22 Writing about a capsized boatman 
is exalted (8) & 

24 The compiler ren all solvers 
will! That takes a of sifting (6) 

26 Must excise take a jump? (4, 5) 


* Meanwhile the 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dishonor? and a second prize of 
d to the first two correct solutions 
eb. 24. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1 Ost, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


a book pogo lor one guinea will be 
opened on F. 





DOW! 
1 It facilitates the freeing of many a 22 Fashions in music (5) 
2 Warning to the television fan not 
an introvert? (4-3) 25 Does make a change (4) 
3 The Plimsoll line has been vio- 
4 And what will the harvest be in 
5 Pluto is obviously not in the nude! 


6 Approval for a night out (5) 
7 She was no fool! (7) 





not mute * (Milton) (5) 
13 Novel reaction of the Commons 
to a boring speaker ? (5, 5) 





Solution on February 27 


21 He seems to make a hash of using 
1 down (7) 


23 He wears a fashionable waistcoat 
5 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,029 
ACROSS.—1! Cantrips. 5 Passed. 9 Ana- 
basis. 10 Harris, 12 Patrico. 13 Rentier. 
14 Reformations, 17 Afterthought. 22 
Holster, 23 Pivotal. 24 Litter. 25 Spurious. 
26 Trover. 27 Gladness 

DOWN.—1 Champs. 2 Near-to. 3 Realise 
4 Philosophers. 6 Against. 7 Servitor, 8 
Distrust. 11 Premium pupil. 15 Cachalot. 
16 Stiletto. 18 Ruthene, 19 Hovered, 20 
Stroke. 21 Flasks. 

PRIZEWINNERS 

Mrs. Marjorie O. Davis, 152 Manwood 
Road, Brockley, SE4, and the Rev. G, C. 
Edmonds, The Manse, Gerrards Cross, 
Buckinghamshire, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower’ Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Economics Correspondent, News 
Division, who will be the Corporation's economic 
wnd financial specialist and will be required to 
gather and prepare news of economic and finan- 
cial interest in a form suitable for use in news 
bulletins and to broadcast his own brief reports 


and (alk and to conduct interviews in news- i 
eels and other topical programmes in Sound 
ind Television. He will work to Head of News 
Talks, and aS necessary in co-operation with 
roduce n the current affairs field. Candidates | 
hould combine specialist qualifications in the | 
financial or economic field with first-rate journ- | 
slistic ability and experience. News sense and a 
flair for brief and simple exposition are essential. | 
Candidates who reach the final short-list will 
mdergo screen and microphone tests. Salary | 
£1,725 rising by seven annual increments to | 
£2,345 p.a. Max 


enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.999 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
in five days 

BBC requires Talks Assistant, European Talks 
and English Service, External Services. European 
Talks and English Service is responsible for pro- 
viding daily talks and commentaries in English 
for translation and broadcasting in all European 
language services and for organising daily broad- 


Requests for application forms | 


with- 


casts in English for English-speaking listeners 
abroad, Successful candidate will be expected 
to specialise in writing talks and commentaries 


for broadcasting in English or in translation to 
European audiences. Qualifications include: 
ournalistic and broadcasting experience; wide 
knowledge of current affairs; political judgment, | 
First-hand knowledge of some continental coun- | 
tries would be valuable. Duties include: writing 
takks and commentaries on political and general 
subjects; assisting in planning and commissioning 
of talks from outside writers and editing contri- 
butions for broadcasting. Salary £1,255 p.a. (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by seven annual increments to £1,73* p.a. max 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reierence 
G,1001 Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days 

BBC requires European Talks Organiser, Euro- 
pean Talks and English Service, External Ser- 
vices, European Talks and English Service is 
responsible for providing daily talks and com- 
mentaries in English for translation and broad- 
casting in all European language services and 
for organising daily broadcasts in English for 
English-speaking listeners abroad. Successful 
candidate will be expected to be one of the 
principal providers of political commentaries for 
he European Service, also to organise other 
talks and commentaries and generally assist the 
Head of Service in running the Department. In 
the absence of Head of Service he will be 
expected to deputise for him as Head of Euro- 
pean Talks and to act in a supervisory capacity 
0 English Service Organiser. Qualifications in- 
clude; journalistic and broadcasting experience 
wide knowledge of current affairs; political jude- 
ment; informed understandiag of European audi- 
ences, and, especially, an ability to write, Duties 
include: writing talks and commentaries especi- 
ally on political subjects; planning and com- 
missioning talks, briefing writers and editing 
contributions for broadcasting: controlling staff; 
dealing with outside contributors. Salary £1,725 
rising by seven annual increments to £2,345 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.1000 
Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


PAY WHEN YOU CAN 


although for the time 
being we cannot accept 
your money we still think 


you ought to read 
THE EGYPTIAN 
ECONOMIC anpb 
POLITICAL REVIEW 
Source of information, 
opinion and challenge 
from the nerve centre of 
Arab Nationalism. 





Monthly £2 per annum post paid. 

Payable when conditions permit. 
33 SHARIA ABDEL-KHALEK 
Sarwat, Cairo, EGypT 
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13, 1959 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONO- 
MIST : DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOR SCOTLAND. 
burgh for man or 


Pensionable post in Edin- 
woman aged at least 21 and 


under 28 on Ist January, 1959 (with extension 
for regular Forces Service and Overseas Civil 
Service), with Ist or 2nd class honours degree 


in agriculture, economics or related subject, or 
other high academic qualifications in appro- 
priate subjects. Duties include investigation of 
changes in economic conditions of agricultural 
industry and factors affecting agricultural out- 
put, analysis of farm accounting data and 
agricultural § statistics, Men's salary scale : 
£635-£1.120. Starting salary above minimum in 
certain circumstances. Promotion prospects to 
£2,070 and higher.—Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
for application form, quoting 4940/59. Closing 
date 4th March, 1959. 
BBC requires Television Producers (two vacan- 
cies) in Wales, to devise, prepare, and produce 
television broadcasts of | all kinds intended 
primarily for the audience in Wales. The post 
calls for imaginative treatment of ideas in 
sual terms, practical ability to implement 
them efficiently and at speed, use and co- 
ordination of wide variety of programme 
material, and ability to acquire knowledge of 
techniques of television production as a whole 
Thorough knowledge of Wales and wide range 
of interests essential. For one post knowledge 
of Welsh language is essential: for the other, 
it would be an added qualification. Salary, 
£1.380 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,930 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 


ference G.992 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. within five days. 


BBC requires Overseas Producer in Manchester. 
The duties, which relate primarily to North of 
England contributions to the Overseas and 
European Services of the BBC, involve co- 
ordination and organisation of these contribu- 
tions, and preparation and production of pro- 
grammes mainly in the field of the Spoken 
Word-—-talks, news and features. The Overseas 
Producer will bear full responsibility for the 
production of some of these. programmes and 
will co-operate with specialist producers on 
others, for domestic as well as for External 
Services. An informed interest in Common- 
wealth and world affairs is expected, Good 
knowledge of the Nerth of England will be 
advantageous. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher it 
qualifications exceptional), rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max, Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.994 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, within five days. 


CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING 
Trained CHILD CARE OFFICERS are 
urgently needed. Onc year courses are pro- 
vided at Birmingham, Bristo!, Liverpool 
and Southampton Universities and the Lon- 
don Schoo! of Economics. Men and women 
qualified in social science, teaching or 
heakh visiting and graduates in other sub- 
jects with relevant experience are invited to 
apply for information, Grants are available 
towards fees and maintenance, For courses 
starting October, 1959, candidates should 
apply before ist March. Information from 
Central Training Council in Child Care, 
Room 4518 (46R), Horseferry House, Thorney 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
invite applications from women between 
the ages of 25 and 35 for Staff Manage- 
ment in their larger stores. These are 
senior posts with progressive salaries. 
Candidates should preferably have had 
experience in managing staff. Com- 
mencing salary for the introductory 
period would vary according to age 
and experience, but would not be less 
than £500 per annum, 
Please write in the first place for further 
particulars and application form to the 
Appointments Section, Room 522, 47 
Baker Street, London, W.1, marking 
the envelope **S.M.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOYS’ CLUBS 
invites applications for a one-year full-time 
training course in boys’ club leadership, The 
course is run in conjunction with the Extra- 
mural department of Liverpool University.—Full 
particulars obtainable from: The General Sec- 
retary, N.A.B.C., 17 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. _ a 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m, & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. - Fs 

THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE needs 
male teachers to prepare adult men students for 
G.C.E. (O. Level) in French, Physies, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, History. Two classes per week in 
The College has many clubs and 


evenings. ; ’ 
societies. —Write for particulars (rates of Day, 
etc.) and application forms to College Sec- 


retary, Crowndale Road, N.W.1. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
NEED COMPANION, Governess, Girl-Friday 
on continent? Canadian uni, grad. age 21. 
Teaching exp. Avail. mid March. Ref. PRI 7019, 
after 6, 

Continued Overleaf 
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A delightful fragrant 
delicate golden flake 


ONE OUNCE 
AIRTIGHT TINS 


4/7 
ANS GOV aon cur 


ASIQ 








For best results in your 
DOMESTIC OIL FIRED BOILER use one 
of these fuels 











depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 

















A really warm and comfortable house 
with abundant hot water . . a sensible 
installation. price and very reasonable running 
costs . .no stoking or mess of course 
with the automatic WILSON OILHEAT 
DOMESTIC BOILER 
Models from £ 74/ os > 














If you will complete this coupon, we will gladly send you details, 


Name inntniniiaaae 


Henry Wilson & Co. Ltd., 
Cornhill Works, 
Kirkby, Liverpool. . 





Addrees 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


“EATING FOR HEALTH.” Morris Muirhead 
Caxton Hall, Mon. 16 Feb. 7.30. 2/6d, London 
Natural Health Society. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
Exhibition of Paintings by ELINOR BELLING- 
HAM-SMITH and MICHAEL MICHAELIDES 
10-5.30 Sats. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
three lectures entitled *Frihe deutsche 
Legendendichtung’ will ve delivered by Pro- 
fessor F. Ohly (Kiel) at 5.30 p.m. on 23, 26 
February and 4 March, at University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1, The lectures will be 
delivered in German. ADMISSION’ FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


A course ol 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74° on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°%, on each £500 unit 


Details from Investment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES IMVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. P. §. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., 
KNI 9906, 


HOMOSEXUALS are still frequently prose- 
cuted for purely private behaviour. This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed.— Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


HYPNOSIS and psychology for treedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing, — in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxiety. -R. K. Brian, 
— LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 


Hants. 
pair’ or as 
Anglo- 
S.W.3. 


KEEP LEFT overs of ‘Sunday's joint and serve 
them cold for Monday with Rayners Mango 
Chutney. Delicious. 


KINSEY REPORT oo the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X, 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod. Box 4505, 


MANDRAKE FRAMERS LTD., 51 Beauchamp 
Place, 8.W.3 (KNI 1568), for Picture Frames, 
etc. Wholesale. Retail. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 

~-Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 

Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 

197 Regent Street, W,1 (Tei.: REG 6993.) 

Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
rby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


MOSAIC-MURALS, Tables or Do-It-Yourself. 
Visit or write The Mosaic Centre, 6 Portman 
Mews South, Portman St., W.1. 


N.S.C.R.—'‘Letters of Gold.” *A veritable god- 
send,’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers. Why? Because those letters 
signify immediate help in every case of need. 
Over 6,200 were assisted last year to the ex- 
tent of £80,000. Why not join in this work of 
mercy? £10 could make you a life member.— 
Nationa! Society for Cancer Relief (appeal G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. President : 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., C.B.E., 
D.C.V.0. 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, 
Tel: AMBassador 4041, 


THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy and psychological advice.—AMB 4839, 
TURKISH DELIGHT in eating hot buttered 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Pastc. So does every- 
body else. 
‘TWO CITIES’ is a new idea: a bilingual liter- 
ary quarterly from France, 90 pages, with well- 
known and unknown names from many coun- 
tries. Publication March. Try it! Subscription 
30s, yearly, to Edwin Mullins, “Two Cities,” 19B 
— Terrace, London, W.8. Pamphlet avail- 
able, 
oe WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 
HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, cost only 3/6 
in bookshops, less than the price of 20 cigarettes. 
It may help you! By post, 3/10.--Duckworth, 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 


W.2. 





WINE AND CHEESE, that's the new and civt- 
lised party idea, Start things off right with superb 
E) Cid Sherry. It's a fine light, yet full-bodied 
Amontiliado that appeals to everyone 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.- -Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


G.C.E,. AND ALL EXAMINATIONS, Extensive 
successes. Specialist tutors, all subjects. Modern 
laboratories, Advice from CARLISLE & 
GREGSON, Lexham Gardens, London, W.38. 
FREmantie 1287 


POSTAL TUITION 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.Th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas, Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretary College, 34 St. Giles, Oxtord 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.., 
LL.B., B.D., Bar (1 and If), and other exams 
Moderate fees. Prospectus free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-weck courses..-Write Organis 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

THE DAVIDSON CLINIC 
SCHOOL, Wednesday, July 22nd to Tuesday, 
July 28th, inclusive. Subject: “THE NEED 
TO FALL ILI A PSYCHOSOMATIC 
APPROACH.” A Course of Lectures open to all, 
but designed particulariy for those interested 
in the psycho-dynamic approach in the Social, 
Educational, Medica!, Psychiatric and Religious 
fields. Speakers : Dr. L. Stein and Miss Mary 
Williams, of The Tavistock Clinic, London, Dr. 
David Campbell, of the Davidson Clinic, Glas- 
gow; Dr. Rushworth, Dr, Jean Biggar and mem 
bers of the staf! of the Davidson Clinic, 
Edinburgh.--Full details from the Secretary, 
58 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh Ielephone 
45550 Edinburgh 


for G.C.E. (all examining 


Intensive course 


SUMMER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPSWICH SCHOOL, ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, At least three Open Foundation Scho- 
larships tor Boarders of up to £200 per annum 
are offered for boys under 14 on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1959; three Open Junior Foundation 
Scholarships, one of £150 per annum for a 
Boarder and two of £100 per annum, for either 
Boarders or Day boys are offered for boys 
under It on the Ist June, 1959, and a limited 
number of Bursaries of £30 each are available 
for sons of Clergy entering the Main School at 
{1 or 13, The Examinations will take place in 
April and June, 1959. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Headmasicr, Ipswich 
School, Suffolk. The Schoo! Fees are £132 per 
annum for Day boys and £291 per annum for 
Boarders. There are approximately 130 
Boarders. 


| 


TSE 


FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy and Political Science. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, according 
to experience and qualifications. Regulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than March iSth, 1959 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance’? 
The LSJ, founded under the ewxgis of the Press, 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post. 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hereford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1, GRO 8250 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
No Sales--no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
FRENCH BOOK SALE, Thousands at 
reduced prices. Feb. 18-28. List on 
Hatchette, 127 Regent St., W.1. 
KNOW-HOW MEANS Writing Sucess for you. 
No Sales--No Fees tuition, GIFT YEAR‘’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost magazine 
for Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. 
R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” from 
B.A. School of Successtul Writing Ltd.. 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time —wherever 
you tive. Hundreds of R.1. students have earned 
while learning. Send tor interesting tree booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept, A/85), Palace Gate. London, W.8. 


greatly 
request. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


E. NORWOOD, 2 Ollerton 
Nous, will do typing (any length) script or 
tape. Basic rate 50 words tor Id. Min, order 
500 words. Reduced charges over £,000, 24-hour 
service. Foreign languages 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. e. &. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d 
carbon Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words... Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


Road, Tuxtord, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. PURE GUATE- 
MALA HONEY. The Most Exquisite Honey in 
the World, Exotic bouquet and flavour unique 
to Guatemala’s tropical flora, | Ib. tins 4 for 21s. 
7 Ib. drums 28s. Net All Post Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
EL.3 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get w know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid ot garlic. —Garlisol Company. Fairlight. 
Sussex 


DEAF MASTER TAILOR, Expert alterations, re- 
pairs, faults detects, Materials made up. Work 
by post. Visits clients Hford and up to 12 miles. 
Old ‘Spectator’ advertiser.—Box 4508. 


A new and deeply felt book by C. H. Northcott— 
an eloquent study of Industrial Relations in 
terms of modern thought 


Christian 





Principles 
» Industry P 


Available from 


all booksellers - price 5f- net 


Pitman 
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CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 278. 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. — 
Conway Lid. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newingtog 
Rd., London, N.16. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS ang 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwel 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re. 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patis, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 
SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring Flowers, 
10s. or £1 boxes posted.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruag 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


TO CLARET ENTHUSIASTS 
Listrac 1953 8s., Teilac 1953, St. Emilion 8s, 64,, 
Bordeaux 6s. 9d. Complete range of fine wines up 
to first growths 1953 23s, 6d., ctc. List of some 56 
Clarets up to 1953 availabic, also 42 X 1955s to lay 
down. Also Burgundies.—Card to S. P. Paten 
& Co., Long Causeway, Peterborough, Wine 
Shippers. ‘ 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6, 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel: 1944, 33 rms, 150 yards sea front, Gdos, 
pulling green, garages. Superlative food. Easter 
9 gns, Summer 9-12} gns. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, 5s. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlicr to Farringford, LO.W. This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year. Superb cuisine and service; facilities for 
tennis, golf, riding, etc. Fully licensed. A.A. & 
R.A.C, Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, 1LO.W. Phone:  Fresh- 
water 312. 


AOLIDAYS 


DEVONSHIRE. Manor House offers comfort, 


good cooking, home produce, at moderate 
terms.--Marson, Chieflowman House, Uplowmaa, 
Tiverton. 

FARM HOLIDAYS.--1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain’s best farm and country guest 
houses, county by county, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d, 
(postage 6d.).-Farm Guide (s), 18 High St, 
Paisley. 

GOING ABROAD? A BLUE GUIDE will save 
you its own cost and much more besides in the 
information it gives. For list of Blue Guides 
write Ernest Benn Ltd.. 154 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, 

GOWER COAST, Delightful modernised cot 
tage, all clectric, tridge, telephone, TV, garage. 
Sleep 5. June, July, Sept. onwards.—-Box 4543, 
MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE, Snowdonia. Iso 
lated Lovely garden. views and good food.— 
Box 45+ 

NORTH PrisiBs, COASTH, 
sleer six. Beautiful secluded spot; 
week.—-Box 4478. 

PEMBS. S/C Fiat, sleep 3/4. Vacant June 08. 
Not Aug. Box 4511. 

RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a tew guests. Tel.: Rye 2207. 
S. DEVON. St. Andrew’s Guest House, Lust 
leigh Phone: 376. Close to village. Good 
centre for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cot 
tage in grounds available for holidays and leave. 
SEAVENTURE, ‘59. Cruise, swim, sail, fish from 
Boatel for 18's and over. Appetising cuisine. From 
11 gns.—Shipshape Services, Wooton Bridge, LW. 
WEST WITTERING. Furnished house, gardea 
opens on beach; sleep 8; garage: phone; every 
convenience. April, 7 gans.; May, 9 gas. weekly. 
Box 4484. 


IN IRELAND 
SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., LTD. 

Rent NEW cars at 
20, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 66931 


Furnished house, 
7 to 9 guineas 
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